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y For SALE EVERYWHERE. 
business judgment. For over fifty years the favorite of candy 
connoisseurs. 
san WHITMAN’S INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. i. 
Made in a minute—with boiling milk, 


WAREROOMS, 135 FIFTH AVE. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 4 - 


(Gor. 20th Street.) het a es any, eee 
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You can get twice the 
value out of your toilet, 
twice the life and vim out 
of your bath,—in fact, a 
delightful Turkish bath 
sensation,— and at ten, 
yes, twenty times the 
saving if you have 


HAND gan! 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 
Besides all this, you will think twice as 
much of the Sapolios if you will add a 
cake of this remarkable toilet soap to 
your outfit. It is safe for a child’s skin, 
and surefor the mechanic’s grime. Keeps 
the skin soft and prevents chapping. 


: YOU CAN'T GUESS AT ITS VALUE. 
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$10.00 *Finsciacenn D10,00 


THE DERBY ANNIVERSARY CALENDAR 
pocnigising over 6,000 dates of Holidays, Memorial Days, Churc 
re, Degpous Bills, "Laws, Resolutions, Charters, Treaties, Me Notable 
ments, Indian Attacks, Declarations of War, 
ies, Patents, Discov: eries in ss 


in the Church, 
fessions. Substant ra 
(including postage), 50 — 


JAMES T. WHITE & CO., Publishers, 5 and 7 East 16th St.,N. Y. 


Romeike’s Press Cutting 





Bureau 
will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about our 7 friends, or any subject on which you want 
to be “‘up to date.. Eve newspaper and periodical of im- 
rtance in the United States and Europe is searched. 
rms $5.00 for 100 notices. 
HENRY ROMEBIKE, 110 Sth Ave. FP Y. 


WANTED ais ota 
definite time aranty w comm n eges 
i ual D, ead & 


Gi ifications, references. 
COMPANY, _— York. ; 

PUZZLE BOOK AND PRIZE OFFER FREE 
to all on application. Address FARM, FIELD AND FIRESIDE, 
576 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


EN VELOPE S jim ah sor. only $1 pe $1 per 1, 1, 000; low 


ARD Co., 576 Masonic Templerc 
THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of subscription, pumette in advance: one year, 














$2.00. ies, 10 cents. 

Seale ponies over six months old Srenty Ore cents, Postage 
10 Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a yearextra. 

Order for for: he a of an address should be received one 
week hefore chan to take effect; the Sa as well as the 
new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of her manuscripts, if not 
ecepted, should send a stamped an envelo 
We cannot, however, in that case, aa oursélves responsi le 
for their return, Authors should preserve a copy. 


EDUCATION 








Resident pupils, $1,000. The Cambrid, 
ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M1., Director, Camb 


School , 








HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


offers peptensionsl « courses in Engineerin, ng Mining and Metallu 

Architecture, Landscape Architecture, hemistry, Geology, Bio 

Yor Anatomy and Hygiene (preparation for medical schoo) 8, etc. .. 
or a Coteeges apply to J. L. Lovr, 16 University Hall, Ca:nbridge, 


N. 8. SHALER, Dean. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls, Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Four acres for 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 

Mrs. E. P. vinstentasin M.A. Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


Gov were made to Civil Service 
14, 983 A ppolntments places Curing Re year endin 
June 80, 1902, ppoln more than Mon Ae ted during 190 
Excellent Ma for young peo undreds of those 
whom we ropere by mail for the Hw are annually ap 
potated. information about all government positions free 
rite for our Civil Service Uatalogue and dates of examfnations, 


COLUMBIAN GOR EESPONDENCE co LLEG 
223-25 Pa. Ave. S. E. Washington, RB Cc, 
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For Women 
For Catalogue, address 
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THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 
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Circulars, etc., at F. H. Scofield’s, 1 Madison-ave., XN. 


Q. S. S. Co. 


For the Winter 
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Ee in of The Quebee 8. 8. Co from New York, by the 
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Hotel 
Empire 


Broadway and 


NEW YORK GITT 
FIREPROOF, MODERN, MODERATE RATE 
EXCLUSIVE, EXTENSIVE LIBRARY, ACCESSIBLE) 
Orchestral Concerts Every Evening. 
All Cars Pass the Empire. 


Send for Descriptive W. JOHNSON QUIN, 
Booklet. Proprietor. 
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he Shoreham, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


JOHN T. DEVINE, Prop. 


After Most Extensive Alterations: Refurnishing, 
lectric Elevators, Long Distance Room Tele- 
hones, and all Modern Improvements and Con- 
eniences, the Shoreham presents to the traveling 
ublic a most Complete, Comfortable and Up-to- 
ate Hotel. 

American and Européan Plans. 


Take Penn R. R. cabsto Hotel. 


St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eléventh 
Street, New York .. . 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from $3.00 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 





The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Reason- 
ble Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
eptional Excellence are cliaracteristic of this hotel, and 
ave secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 
rder. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
EW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL. 


N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. and connections, 
From Grand Central Station. 
By way of 


thew 
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*New London and Providence, 
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*Daily, including Sunday. 
ttFive Hour Limited, all parlor cars, fare, New York and Bos- 
on, $7, including parlor car seat. 
Through parlor and sleeping cars by each train. 
Return service same hours and by same route, 


C. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass, Agent. 


Soe EYES Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 





‘A delight from veginning to end.’ 


A WINTER 
ON THE 
PACIFIC COAST. 


For an eastern person there is noth- 
ing quite so enjoyable as a winter on 
the Pacific Coast, that country being 
delightful during the winter months 
from Southern California to Seattle. 
It is reached best from the east by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES, 


which form a part of all the great 
transcontin-ntal routes. Any New 
York Central Ticket Agent will tell 
you about it. 





A copy of No. 5 of the “Four Track Series,” 
“America’s sptanse an “r¥ will be —s free = 
an A i on of a two cent 8 
George . Daniels, General Passen or Agent New 
York Central & Hudson River lroad, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 

















SARATOGA 
VICHY, 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER. 


Best Known Remedy for Diseases 
of the Digestive Organs. 


As a drink to quench thirst, it is beyond all 
other natural or other artificial mineral waters, 
both delicious and refreshing. 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO., 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 











Memorials 


ORIGINAL AND 
SPECIAL DESIGNS. 


Send for photographs of 
recently completed work. 


69 Carmine St., New York 

















JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER,. 
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BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


What the Medical Profession thinks of it as a Remedy in 
Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, Calculi, Gout, Rheu- 
matism, and all Uric Acid Troubles. “The Most 
Valuable Mineral Water in Use.” 


Dr. Graeme M. Hammond, of New York, Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous 
stem in the New York Post-Graduate Medical School and ospital: ‘In all cases of BRIGHT’S 


ISEASE I of the greatest service in increasing the 
have found BUFFALO LITHIA WATER quantity of urine and in ELIMINATING the 
ALBUMEN. In GOUT and RHEUMATISM BUFFALO LITHIA asthe most 


it is highly beneficial. I have long regarded valuable 
mineral water in use.’’ 


ie Willis im Doughty, /ormer Professor of piatowte Ration the Therapenttes, sation College 
of Georgia, is the only re e treatment known to me for 
Augusta: BUFFALO LITHIA WATER the permanent relief of gravel, and the ante- 
cedent conditions that determine it.’’ 

Dr. J. T. LeBlanchard, Professor Mon- BUFFALO in most obsti- 
treal Clinic, SM., SN., V.U.: ‘Thave used LITHIA WATER tic coscs 
Chronic Inflammation of the Bladder, in Stone of the Bladder, in Uric Acid Gravel, with the most 
efficacious results.’’ 


Dr. P. B. Barringer, Chairman of Faculty and Professor of Physiology, University of Vir. 
ginia: ‘“‘ Afteran pear of more than twenty years, I have no hesitancy in a that for 
0 


prompt results I have found in preventing Uric Acid deposits 
nothing to compare with BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in the body.” 438 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. Testimonials 
which defy all imputation or questions sent to any address. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


New York Security and Trust Company 


44 and 46 Wall Street, NEW YORK 


CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD, President. 
ABRAM M. HYATT, Vice-President ALEXANDER S. WEBB, Jr., Secretary. 
OSBORN W. BRIGHT, 2d Vice-President. ZELAH VAN LOAN, Ass’t Secretary. 
L. CARROLL ROOT, 3d Vice-President. JAMES E. KEELER, 2d Ass’t Secretary, 
H. W. WHIPPLE, Manager Bond Department. 








Condensed Statement Showing Condition Dec. 31, 1902: By onde 


ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
New York City Stocks at Market Value $1.085,110.70 
Stock and Bond Investments, at Market Value. 12,894,907.54 
Bonds and Mortgages......... -. ...++ 
Amount Loaned on Collaterals. 





$51,015,860.20 
TRUSTEES: 


Charles S. Fairchild, John G. McCullough, Frank W. Stearns, John S. Phipps, 
James J. Hill, Frederic R. Coudert, Edmund D. Randolph, Frank Tilford, 
Stuart G,. Nelson, B. Aymar Sands, George W. Perkins, Woodbury Langdon, 
Hudson Hoagland, John W. Sterling, Abram M. Hyatt, Osborn W. Bright. 

ames Stillman, John A. McCall, Norman B. Ream, E. Parmalee Prentice. 
it C. D. Borden, James A. Blair, Charles M. Schwab, 
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OFFIUCE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 
nformity age oe Che Chante tth Yo 
T co! ith t r 0! e Com- 
ne Lo ae following stavement of its affairs on the 
hist of December, 1901 : 
Prem s om Mestnovistes frees tat January, 
“Tan, to 81st December, 1901 $3,604,917.63 
smiums on Policies not marked off ist 
699,323.61 


.. §$4,304,241.24 


to dist December, 10 esas 10 * $3,512,389.71 
nterest receiv: 
during the the year $275,102.19 
po ear, 
ee? 54,889.85 $329,992.04 


estimated 

aie paid in 1901,1,458,859.48 $1,857,044.29 

Less Salvages.. 112,031.98 

Reinsurances.. 85,617,65 $197,649.63 
Returns of Pre- 

miums and Ex- 

penses......... $430,511.52 1,659,394.66 

he Company has the following viz. ¢ 
Dnited States and State of New York 

ther Stocks .........-.-. $5,403,824.00 


1,291,236.62 








2,639 
emium Notes and Bills Receivable.......... 1,159,385.19 
bash in the hands of European Bankers to 
losses under policies payable in fi 
ri 253.193.27 


Bank.......ce00es stcecececeeetecceeees 225,710.12 
ceceseceeeteeceneees sees sees 910,972,349.20 


Six per cent. interest on the outstan iia qertientes of profits 
ll be paid to the holders thereof, or th legal representatives, 
n and after Tuesday, the fourth of Feb ext. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue o 1896. -will be redeemed 
nd paid to the holders et or their legal eres on 
ind after Tuesday, | ae of ( ebruar next, from which date 
l interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at 
he time of pets aa cancelled. 

$ Gvident of #0 po oat is declared on Se net Romy Ay Ma , 
niums of the com; or the year ending 3ist December, ‘or 
hich certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth 


May next. 
By order of the Board. J, H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 
rustay Amsinck, Ewald Fieitmann, Levi "| Mesten, 
ncis M.Bacon, Clement A.Griscom, W. H. H. 
ernon H. Brown, Anson W. Hard, Frederic rv Parsons, 
Yaldron P. Brown, John D. Hewl Henry Parish, 
Charles =D. Leverich, George W W. Quintard, 
cl ven, 











Villiam EB. Dodee ri 


; H. Sch 
ornelius itidert.” George H. Mac: William G Sturges. 
A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON , 3d Vice-Pres’t. 








BINDERS ©» to bald | thirteen » copies of THe INDE- 
furnished by us at the 
te of 35 cents each, postage wag tee bal 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York, 





That very old proverb 
about reaching the 
heart of a man is best 
exemplified with 


NABISCO 
Sugar 
Wafers 


A Fairy Sandwich with an 
upper and lower crust of 
indescribable delicacy, 
separated with a creamy 
flavoring of 





Lemon, Orange, 
Chocolate, Vanilla, 
Strawberry, 
Raspberry, or Mint. 
Ask for your favorite flavor. 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY dl 























lines on every package, 





at moderate prices. 
alogue free. » 


STEVENS GHAIR GO. 
206 Sixth Sireet, Pittsburg, Pa 














Exhaustion 


When you are all tired out, feel 
nervous, sleep does not rest, and 
your appetite is poor, take 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It will revive your strength, 
induce natural sleep, improve appe- 
tite, and restore nerve power. It 
strengthens the entire system, 
curing the causes of Headache, 
Indigestion and Debdility. 


Pamphlet with full information free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 








You have noticed 
the disagreeable 
odor of clothes 
just from the 
wash. That’s 
the soap. Cheap 
soaps do not 
rinse out. Ivory 
Soap rinses read- 
ily, leaving the 
clothes sweet, 
clean and white. 





Sore Throat 


Hoarseness, Quinsy, Tonsillitis 
Laryngitis and other throat 
troubles quickly relieved 
and promptly cured 

by the use of - 


Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide is used 
and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians everywhere. It is abso- 
lutely harmless, yet a most 
powerful healing agent. 

By killing the germs that cause 
these diseases, without injury to 
the tissue, Hydrozone cures’ the 
patient. Sold by Leading Drug- 

ists. If not at yours, will send 

ttle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 
cents. 


Ch 


Dept. E., 57 Prince St., NEW YORK 














LAKEWOOD, 


New Jersey, 


The Famous Resort for Fall 
and Winter! 





The Laurel House 


Now Open for the Season Un- 
til June Ist, 1903. 


The Laurel-In-The-Pines 


Now Open for the Season Un- 
til May 15, 1903. 





Both Hotels Under [Management of 
DAVID B. PLUIIER. 


A. J. MURPHY, Assistant Manager, Laurel House. 
FRANK F. SHUTE, Ass’t Mgr., Laurei-in-the-Pines, 
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Survey of the World 


siiseatl 
Tecet: anit eliees Senator Hoar’s bill 
tte for the regulation 
and restraint of 

Trusts or incorporated combinations has 
been published. It goes to the Judiciary 
Committee, of which he is chairman ; but 
it may not win the approval of the Ju- 
diciary Committee of the House, whose 
chairman, Judge Jenkins, severely criti- 
cises it in an interview given to the press. 
The Senator’s bill withholds from any 
corporation the privilege of engaging in 
interstate or foreign commerce unless it 
complies with certain conditions, one be- 
ing that it must file with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a statement of its 
affairs (such as the various Publicity 
bills require), and also give to the At- 
torney-General such a statement as to its 
contracts, shipments and sales (below the 
ordinary market price) as he may at any 
time demand. One section is designed 
to punish any corporation that sells be- 
low the fair market value or its ordinary 
price to “ drive others out of business,” 
or that sells on conditions or contracts 
restraining sales by the purchaser. An 
attempt is made to reach corporations 
whose direct sales are confined to one 
State and whose interstate trade is car- 
ried on by agents or allied corporations. 
Punishment by fine and imprisonment is 
provided, and by exclusion from inter- 
state commerce after the third offense. 
Judge Jenkins asserts that the bill seeks 
repeatedly to use powers not granted to 
Congress by the Constitution. An im- 
pression prevails at Washington that 
there will be no Trust legislation at this 
session beyond the appropriation of 
$500,000 for the enforcement of existing 
laws by the Department of Justice —In 
a recent public address, Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioner Prouty asserted 


that discrimination had ceased to be the 
crying evil in railroad traffic, and had 
been succeeded by extortion in freight 
charges, owing to consolidations. For 
this there was no remedy in publicity. 
There should be, he said, a new and 
special court to review and enforce the 
Commission’s decisions concerning rates. 
—Judge Knapp, chairman of the Com- 
mission, argued in a public address that 
publicity would not prevent the over- 
capitalization of Trust combinations, but 
would tend to discourage competition 
and promote consolidation. Publicity 
was not needed, he said, for the protec- 
tion of consumers, and it would work to 
the disadvantage of stockholders. As 
for the interests of persons intending to 
buy shares, it was not the duty of the 
Government to safeguard investments in 
corporation securities—Judge Grosscup, 
before whom the Beef Trust suit is pend- 
ing, has recently in a public address at- 
tacked the Sherman act, under which this 
Trust is prosecuted by the Government. 
Thus, with the views of the President 
and Attorney-General Knox, the people 
have before them a somewhat bewilder- 
ing variety of official opinions relating to 
Trust evils and the legislative remedies 
proposed.—Secretary Hitchcock has 
called for the resignation of Mr. Binger 
Hermann, Commissioner of the General 
Land Office. This removal is due to 
long continued friction between the Sec- 
retary and the Commissioner, relating to 
the execution of the land laws, as to 
which many stories are told. It is ex- 
pected that the present Assistant Com- 
missioner (Ex-Governor Richards, of 
Wyoming) will take Mr. Hermann’s 
place. Mr. Robert S. Armstrong, 27 
years old, heretofore the private secre- 
tary of Secretary Shaw, has been selected 
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to succeed Mr. Spaulding as Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, the latter re- 
tiring on account of ill health, after a 
long term of service ——The recent special 
election in one of the Representative dis- 
tricts of Delaware, required because 
there was a tie (424 to 424), has re- 
sulted in a victory for the Addicks can- 
didate over the opposing Democrat by a 
vote of 496 to 304, altho the district has 
normally been Democratic in past years 
by more than 100 majority. Charges of 
wholesale purchase of votes may lead to 
an investigation. Mr. Addicks now has 
22 votes on joint ballot in the Legisla- 
ture (for the Senatorship), but needs 5 
more. ep 


Attention is again di- 
rected to the political 
rights and condition 
of negroes in the South by the action of 
the President with respect to the post 
office at Indianola, Miss. Owing to the 
persecution to which she was subjected 
by residents of the town, the postmas- 
ter, Mrs. Minnie M. Cox (a negro), re- 


Political Rights of 
Southern Negroes 


cently sent her resignation to Washing- 


ton. It was not accepted, but the Presi- 
dent ordered that the post office be closed 
and that all mail addressed to Indianola 
be forwarded to Greenville, 25 miles 
away. A statement of the case, given 
out at the White House, shows that Mrs. 
Cox has served nearly nine years, hav- 
ing been appointed by President Harri- 
son, and appointed again by President 
McKinley ; that she is commended by the 
best people of Indianola, among her 
bondsmen being the present Democratic 
State Senator and the leading banker of 
the place; that (as ascertained by in- 
spectors’ investigations) she has “ given 
the utmost satisfaction to all patrons of 
the office, and at all times has been cour- 
teous, faithful, competent and honest in 
the discharge of her duties;” and that 
her moral standing in the community is 
of the highest. It appears from inspect- 
ors’ reports and the statements of rep- 
utable white citizens that “her resigna- 
tion was forced by a brutal and lawless 
element, purely upon the ground of her 
color, and was obtained under terror of 
threats of physical violence.” The May- 
or and the Sheriff said they would not be 
answerable for her safety if she refused 
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to resign. As she had asked that her res- 
ignation should take effect on January 
Ist, her bondsmen telegraphed on that 
date to the Post Office Department that 
“ prompt action ” was “ necessary for the 
relief of business interests.” As to this 
the White House statement says: 


“In the view of the President the relief of 
the business interests, which are being injured 
solely by the action of the lawless element of 
the town, is wholly secondary to the preserva- 
tion of law and order and the assertion of 
the fundamental principle that this Govern- 
ment will not conceive at or tolerate wrong 
and outrage of such flagrant character.” 


Therefore it was ordered that Indianola’s 
mail be sent to Greenville. At the same 
time, the evidence concerning the threats 
against Mrs. Cox was given to the At- 
torney-General “for action.”—Judge 
Hamilton G. Ewart, of North Carolina, 
formerly a Representative in Congress, 
has sent to Postmaster-General Payne a 
long letter, in which he sharply de- 
nounces the movement to exclude negroes 
from the Republican party, calling it a 
“cowardly and asinine policy,” and as- 
serting that it will give the State to the 
Democrats in 1904 by a majority of 100,- 
000.—Marshal George G. Green, of Tex- 
as, was recently in Washington to pre- 
vent, if possible, his removal from office. 
He has supported the exclusion move- 
ment in his State—In a quarrel at the 
United States Legation in Liberia, on 
October 6th, our Minister there, Dr. 
Crossland, of Missouri, shot Thomas J. 
R. Faulkner, of New York. Both are ne- 
groes, had been living in the same house, 
and had gone to church together as 
friends on the preceding day. Dr. Cross- 
land says that Faulkner attacked him 
with a razor. He has practically been 
recalled, having leave of absence with 
the understanding that his resignation 
will be accepted upon his arrival in this 
country.—In Amité and Lincoln coun- 
ties, Miss., the negroes who rent small 
tracts of land or are employed on large 
plantations have recently been so perse- 
cuted by large bands of “ white-caps ” 


‘that they are leaving that part of the 


country. These raiders are the holders 
of small farms, whose course is not ap- 
proved by the owners of large planta- 
tions. Governor Longino’s proclamation, 
offering a reward for the arrest and con- 
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viction of the law-breakers, has thus far 
had little restraining effect—At the cele- 
bration of the anniversary of the eman- 
cipation proclamation in Boston last 
week, at Faneuil Hall, ex-Governor 
Boutwell urged the negroes to join the 
Democratic party if the latter should de- 
mand independence for the Filipinos. 
This, he said, they should do, to preserve 
their rights under the Constitution — 
The President has nominated Dr. Crum 
to be Collector of the Port at Charleston. 
& 
The new cable between San 
Francisco and Hawaii is now 
in use. Starting on Decem- 
ber 14th from the California coast, where 
the eastern end of the cable had been 
landed and christened in the presence of 
40,000 spectators, the steamship “ Silver- 
town” proceeded to Honolulu, reeling 
out the heavy line as she made her way 
in heavy weather that at one time re- 
quired the officers to be tied to their 
places on deck. On New Year’s Day the 
cable (then about 2,400 miles long) was 
spliced to the shore end at Honolulu, and 
the first message was sent back to San 
Francisco that evening at a little before 
9 o'clock. The Hawaiian Government’s 
message to the President expressed a be- 
lief that “this removal of the disadvan- 
tage of isolation will prove a strong fac- 
tor in the upbuilding of a patriotic and 
progressive American Commonwealth in 
these islands.” The President, replying 
with hearty congratulations, added his 
belief that the cable “ would tend to knit 
the people of Hawaii more closely than 
ever to their fellow citizens on the main- 
land” and would “ be for the great ad- 
vantage of all our people.” By the night 
of the 2d 9,000 words of congratulatory 
messages had been sent, without charge, 
the service of the line being free until 
the 5th, when payment at the rates of 50 
cents a word for ordinary messages and 
20 cents for press dispatches was re- 
quired. It is promised that the line shall 
be completed to Manila by July 4th— 
There is disagreement between our Gov- 
ernment and the representative of Colom- 
bia now with respect to only one im- 
portant provision of the Isthmian Canal 
treaty—that which relates to the sum we 
are to pay. Our Government has con- 
sented to pay $10,000,000 at the begin- 
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ning and $100,000 a year thereafter ; but 
Colombia asks for an annual payment of 
$600,000, saying that she relinquishes 
$240,000 a year now received from the 
railroad, and about $400,000 pa:d in ton- 
nage and other dues at the two terminal 
ports. Delays at Bogota still suggest 
some hostile infleunce there. 
as 

The congestion of pas- 
senger traffic on the 
street railways of New 
York has recently become so disagree- 
able and dangerous, and the service in 
some parts of the city has been so poor, 
that appeals for relief have been made to 
all available authorities. As a result, the 
Railroad Commission has ordered an ex- 
tension of service and the purchase of 
more cars by the elevated roads in Man- 
hattan, while a grand jury of Kings 
County closes a long and severe present- 
ment against the roads in Brooklyn by 
urging the Attorney-General to bring 
suit for the annulment of the companies’ 
charters and by arguing in favor of the 
municipal ownership and operation of all 
street railways, elevated roads and tun- 
nel lines. This, the grand jury says, is 
“the only solution of the vexed problem 
of metropolitan transportation.”—It is 
expected that the New York Central 
Railroad and the city authorities will 
soon reach an agreement as to plans for 
the projected terminal improvements at 
Forty-second Street and in the Park Ave- 
nue tunnel, which may cost $20,000,000. 
The tunnel franchise of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company having at last 
been signed after long delay in the Board 
of Aldermen, the expenditure of $50,- 
000,000 in boring through Manhattan 
Island and under the two rivers is now 
assured.—The retirement of Police Com- 
missioner Partridge has been followed by 
the appointment in his place of Gen. 
Francis V. Greene, a well-known grad- 
uate of West Point (class of ’70), who 
left the army in 1886, but entered the 
service again for the war with Spain, 
gaining the rank of Major-General of 
Volunteers. The new Commissioner be- 
gan his work by causing many suspen- 
sions and transfers of precinct command- 
ers and by ordering back to patrol duty 
all of the 262 “ wardmen” or precinct 
detectives and captains’ agents in plain 
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clothes, some of whom have notoriously 
been collectors of blackmail paid for the 
protection of vice and crime. 


Sd 


At midnight on the 
31st ult. it was an- 
nounced in Trinity 
Methodist Church at Springfield, Mass., 
that the desired $20,000,000 had been 
paid, or pledged in good subscriptions, to 
the Methodist Twentieth Century 
Thank-Offering. Two days later it was 
known that the total amounted to some- 
thing more than $20,600,000, of which 
$8,000,000 (in round numbers) had been 
contributed for the endowment of Meth- 
odist educational institutions, $9,000,000 
for the payment of church debts, $2,600,- 
ooo for charitable and philanthropic pur- 
poses, $600,000 for the benefit of retired 
ministers and $380,000 for church exten- 
sion. The number of contributions was 
about 3,000,000, ranging from one cent 
to $400,000, this large sum having been 
given by a _ multi-millionaire whose 
father had been a Methodist minister re- 
ceiving at no time a salary exceeding 
$400. The principal beneficiaries (by di- 
rection of the contributors) are the uni- 
versities, Syracuse leading the list with 
$1,200,000, followed by Ohio Wesleyan, 
which will receive $1,092,000. A Com- 
mission composed of both clerical and 
lay members had charge of the work of 
raising this great thank-offering. 

se: 


Up to the beginning of the 
present week reports from 
Washington still asserted 
that the reciprocity treaty would en- 
counter vigorous opposition in the Sen- 
ate. Some were saying that it might be 
defeated by a protectionist combination 
hostile to all treaties of tariff reciprocity. 
The argument of these opponents was 
reported to be that the acceptance of a 
treaty with Cuba would be followed by 
the ratification of similar treaties with 
other countries. Senator O. H. Platt was 
confident, however, that the Cuban agree- 
ment would be ratified; and he found an 
argument for ratification in the prediction 
of the Secretary of Agriculture that with- 
in five years our own producers would 
supply the entire demand of the United 
States for sugar, at 2 cents a pound, ow- 
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ing to the stimulation of the beet sugar 
industry by irrigation, improved proc- 
esses, and the utilization of material now 
wasted. The Cuban Senate will not take 
up the treaty until the 12th inst., but 
President Palma says it will surely be 
ratified—As a result of the inquiry at 
San Juan (Porto Rico) concerning the 
smuggling of liquors from St. Thomas, 
Lieut. Commander George W. Mentz, 
of the navy, commanding the naval sta- 
tion, has been held for trial. It appears 
that for some months past large quanti- 
ties of wines and liquors have been 
brought from St. Thomas to San Juan 
on the lighthouse tender “ Laurel ” and 
other Government vessels, transferred in 
the night to army wagons, and delivered 
to well known residents, a majority of 
these being army or naval officers.—May- 
or Egozcue, of San Juan, has been ar- 
rested upon the charge that he destroyed 
the official record of water revenue re- 
ceipts. This record was the proof of 
fraud and embezzlement in cases now 
pending against several subordinate mu- 


nicipal officers. 
ed 


The delay in definitely set- 
tling the terms of the Vene- 
zuela arbitration may prove disastrous, 
for early this week it was cabled here 
that the National Bank of Caracas had 
stopped payment; a panic had ensued; 
and that Castro was without money 
to run the Government or to pay and 
feed his soldiers in the field. Moreover, 
the revolution, which has received a new 
lease of life owing to Castro’s foreign 
troubles, is reported to be supported by 
three well equipped armies who are now 
converging on the capital. As the al- 
lied fleet has allowed some of the ex- 
treme eastern ports of Colombia to re 
main open the revolutionists have been 
able to smuggle their arms and ammuti- 
tion into the country from outside; and 
Castro, of course, cannot prevent this, as 
the allies had already destroyed his navy. 
There is a growing demand that Castro 
resign; but he is not expected to do 
this, as it will mean imprisonment for 
him as soon as his successor takes com- 
mand. Still his remarkable luck may not 
desert him, and he may retain his dicta- 
torship. If not, however, he will almost 
surely be shot or made prisoner, as all 
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aventies of escape will be cut off. And 
then, whether General Matos, who would 
be the new President of Venezuela, will 
assume the debt that the allies are trying 
to collect or not no one can tell. At all 
events, the situation is graver this week 
than it was last week. Under present 
conditions the dispute will in due time go 
to the Hague Tribunal, but the prelimin- 
ary protocol has not yet been signed, and 
in the meantime Castro may be super- 
seded with consequences which no one 


can foresee. 
& 


Few conventions of 
learned men in the 
United States are so 
lively as the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association, which was 
held this year in Philadelphia, from De- 
cember 26th to 30th. The presidency of 
Captain Alfred T. Mahan adds another 
brilliant name to a list which includes 
Justin Winsor, Henry Adams, James 
Ford Rhodes and Charles Francis 
Adams. The attendance was as large as 
the association has ever seen, and inter- 
ested audiences came together at every 
session, down to the last moment of the 
lastday. Among thenotable papers, besides 
President Mahan’s address on “ Subor- 
dination in Historical Treatment,” were 
C. A. Duniway’s study of “ The French 
in Mexico,” Henry E. Bourne on “ Amer- 
can Influence in the French Revolution,” 
Charles F. Colby’s incisive and witty dis- 
cussion of “ The Attractiveness of His- 
tory,” and Prof. John F. Latané’s ex- 
position of the neutrality or rather lack 
of neutrality in the proposed Isthmus 
Canal. A session on diplomatic history, 
arranged by Mr. John R. Henderson, 
proved highly successful and resulted in 
an informal conference, looking toward 
the formation of a group or section or so- 
ciety for the study of international law 
and diplomatic history. Perhaps the most 
interesting meeting of all was the busi- 
ness session, because it showed how 
much the association is contributing to 
historical science. The treasurer made 
the cheerful announcement that the so- 
ciety had accumulated an invested fund 
of $20,000, including Prof. Herbert D. 
Adams’s generous bequest of $5,000. A 
new Pacific Coast section was authorized ; 
and for the historical workers in the 
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South the association agreed to meet next 
year at New Orleans. One after an- 
other the special committees and boards 
made their reports. The corresponding 
secretary, Professor Haskins, announced 
that the number of members was nearing 
the two thousand line. The Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, under the 
chairmanship of E. G. Bourne, an- 
nounced that it was about to publish a 
selection from the papers of Salmon P. 
Chase. The Public Archives Conimis- 
sion, headed by William McDonald, re- 
ported results of the investigation of 
State archives, and noted some progress 
in bringing the State governments to a 
realizing sense of their treasures. The 
Bibliographical Committee, through its 
chairman, Professor Richardson, an- 
nounced several plans of comprehensive 
work in the bibliography of American 
history. Prof. George B. Adams, of the 
Board of Editors of The American His- 
torical Review, reported that the period- 
ical was flourishing. Charles M. An- 
drews, from the Committee on the Justin 
Winsor Prize, announced that the honor 
had been bestowed on a paper by Charles 
McCarthy, of Wisconsin, on the “ Anti- 
Masonic Party.” The Committee on Pub- 
lications will print the papers of the year. 
The new activity of this year is the 
founding of a series of reprints of rare 
sources in American history, to be is- 
sued by a private publisher, with the im- 
primatur of the association, which will be 
represented by Prof. J. Franklin Jame- 
son as general editor. The society ex- 
pressed its appreciation of the hospitality 
of its hosts by choosing for its next pres- 
ident the world-scholar, Henry C. Lea, 
of Philadelphia. 
& 


For some time 
Austria and Hun- 
gary have been in 
a state of extreme tension over the Aus- 
gleich, or agreement between the two 
countries regulating the tariff and the 
financial measures of the Empire. Dur- 
ing the last week of the year the Aus- 
trian and Hungarian Ministers met daily 
in Vienna in the attempt to arrive at 
some kind of compromise or understand- 
ing, but up to the last moment each side 
held out obstinately for its own terms. 
December 31st Emperor Francis Joseph 
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presided at a council at which Premier 
von Koerber, of Austria, and Premier de 
Szell, of Hungary, were both present. 
The Emperor tried his utmost to recon- 
cile the two parties. Both Premiers 
wished to resign, but the Emperor re- 
fused to accept their resignations and 
demanded absolutely that some agree- 
ment be reached before midnight. Not- 
withstanding this the meeting came to 
an end without accomplishing anything, 
and Premier de Szell, with Dr. de Lu- 
dacs, Hungarian Minister of Finance, 
was preparing to depart for Budapest, 
when Dr. von Koerber suddenly ap- 
peared and said that he had new terms to 
propose. The newspapers were able to 
announce next morning the happy fact 
of this agreement for the new year. The 
Ausgleich cannot be formally ratified 
until it has received the approval of both 
Houses of Parliament, but it is regarded 
as a most favorable omen that the Minis- 
ters of the two States should have come 
to an understanding. It is believed that 
Dr. von Koerber conceded most to effect 
the compromise. Precise details in re- 
gard to the Ausgleich are not yet pub- 
lished, but it is known that the most im- 
portant feature is an increase of tariff 


duties on both grain and manufactured 


goods. This will affect the commerce of 
Great Britain and the United States 
chiefly. The term of the Ausgleich is 
for ten years, and commercial treaties 
based on the new tariff will be for the 


same period. 
Sd 


Count Lamsdorff -has visited 
Austria and has drawn up a 
scheme with the Austrian Government 
by which that country will take joint ac- 
tion with Russia for the amelioration of 
the condition of the Christians in Mace- 
donia. Their avowed object is to main- 
tain the status quo and put an ehd to the 
present agitation. The plan will soon be 
submitted to the Powers, and will then 
be forced upon the Sultan. As for the 
Sultan Abdul Hamid, one of his former 
trusted political agents, Ali Nouri Bey, 
who later became a member of the Turk- 
ish Legitimist party and was compelled 
to flee the country, declares that that un- 
fortunate ruler has sold himself utterly 
to Russia and must do whatever Russia 
demands.—M. Witte and M. Plehwe, 
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Russian Ministers respectively of Fi- 
nance and of the Interior, have come to 
an agreement in regard to their recent 
difficulties, altho the terms of the recon- 
ciliation are not published. Their dif- 
ferences sprung from the action taken by 
M. Plehwe against the agricultural com- 
missions appointed by M. Witte to in- 
quire into the state of affairs in the coun- 
try districts and to suggest measures of 
relief. The Commissions reported frank- 
ly and with almost complete unanimity 
of opinion in favor of certain consider- 
able reforms. In several cases their re- 
ward was to be thrown into prison by the 
orders of M. Plehwe. Now both Minis- 
ters are quoted as announcing themselves 
Constitutionalists in favor of constitu- 
tional reforms to be adopted as soon as 
the country is ready for them. M. 
Plehwe is reported to have used these 
words: 

“TI am convinced that a Constitution is 
necessary in Russia, but there is a great deal 
of preparatory work to be done first.” 

& 
Morocco has been recently a 
little storm center, not danger- 
ous in itself, but causing apprehension 
lest France or Spain should be brought 
into the imbroglio. An insurgent named 
Buhamara gathered a number of rebel- 
lious tribes about him and marched 
against Fez, proclaiming that his inten- 
tion was to place Mulai Mohammed on 
the throne now held by Abd-el-Aziz. 
This Mulai Mohammed is the elder son 
of the former Sultan, but just before his 
death on June 7, 1894, the Sultan an- 
nounced that his successor was Abd-el- 
Aziz, who was then only fourteen years 
old. There was a revolt at first in favor 
of the elder brother, but it was sup- 
pressed and since then he has been loyal 
to the reigning Sultan. On the 22d of 
December troops sent out by the Sultan 
to meet the rebels were surprised near 
Teza and completely routed. They fled 
to Fez, leaving behind them their am- 
munition, tents, money and stores, all of 
which were taken by the enemy. The 
rebels then marched upon Fez and pro- 
ceeded to besiege the place. For a while 
matters looked serious and the govern- 
ment of Spain sent notes to France and 
England to make sure that neither of 
these countries would interfere and take 
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Morocco tinder its protectorate. The 
Sultan then summoned his elder brother, 
Mulai Mohammed, to the capital to show 
the people that the insurgent was acting 
with no support from the Sultan’s fam- 
ily. Mulai Mohammed came to Tangier 
and was publicly received by the Sultan, 
whereupon a number of the rebellious 
tribes deserted the enemy, and, accord- 
ing to the latest reports, the whole affair 
is settling down. 


Delhi has been the scene of a 
pageant memorable for its 
gorgeous effects. On the first 
of January the Durbar, at which the va- 
rious Hindu princes swore fealty to Ed- 
warg VII, their Emperor, took place at 
that venerable city. The actual scene of 
the Durbar was a great plain to the north 
of the city whereon was erected a vast 
canvas camp twenty-four miles in cir- 
cumference. In the center of this camp 
were the Vice-regal quarters, consisting 
of 1,500 large tents and a brick bunga- 
low. Surrounding these were the camps 
of the 116 native rulers, and still out- 
side of these were other congregations of 
people. Two days before the actual cer- 
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emony, the Viceroy, Lord Curzon, of 
Kedleston, made his state entry into the 
city. He, with Lady Curzon, rode at the 
head of the procession on a great ele- 


phant, the largest in India. Immediate- 
ly following them came the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught, and then a pro- 
cession of notable men on elephants 
forming a line a quarter of a mile in 
length. The whole procession was ar- 
rayed in brilliant colors and was extreme- 
ly imposing. At the proper time on the 
first day of the year, Lord Curzon and 
the other dignitaries took their places on 
a white amphitheater in the center of the 
plain. The dais was decorated with 
golden lions and heavy silver footstools, 
and above the throne itself was a canopy 
of white and gold. The Viceroy sat on 
the throne, and the Duke took his seat 
at the left. After a flourish of trumpets 
Lord Curzon rose and delivered his 
speech, announcing the coronation of the 
King and extolling the loyalty of the In- 
dian people, etc. After that he read the 
King’s message. The various Indian 
princes were then presented to the Vice- 
roy and to the Duke of Connaught, and 


the political officers paid their homage 
to the Sovereign. After the presentation 
the Viceroy and the Duke of Connaught 
shook hands with Lady Curzon, and the 
ceremony was at an end. 
& 

After the war of 1894-5 
Japan adopted two schemes 
of enlarging her navy, both 
of which have been carried into comple- 
tion. Now she has planned a third ex- 
pansion. After the conclusion of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance it looked for a 
little while as if Japan would rely on the 
English navy and not attempt to increase 
her own sea power. “Great Britain 
could always command the sea,” said 
many of the Japanese, “ but she could not 
easily land an army of 200,000 men in 
the Far East, and for this reason had 
made the alliance.” Gradually, however, 
the public opinion in this regard has 
changed and Japan now has concluded 
that she must own a navy equal to the 
combined Eastern squadrons of any two 
European Powers, England, of course, 
excepted. Now the total displacement of 
Japan’s navy at present is 259,593 tons, 
but when allowances are made for old or 
partially obsolete vessels, the first-class 
fighting material that would remain is 
reduced to something like 180,000 tons. 
The Russian squadron in the East repre- 
sents 157,000 tons and the French 57,000 
tons, the two aggregating 214,000 tons. 
When due corrections are made in these 
figures, it results that the advantage in 
tonnage and fighting capacity is probably 
with the Japanese fleet against these two 
combined squadrons. But France and 
Russia are not idle. To keep up with 
the plans of those two countries Japan 
must add some 120,000 tons to her fleet 
during the next six years. This is, in- 
deed, what she contemplates. Her proj- 
ect calls for four battle ships, to be made 
in England; six first-class cruisers, to be 
made in England, Germany and France, 
and certain minor craft, to be built at 
home. No official announcement of this 
program has yet been made, but it is ex- 
pected that it will be laid before the Diet 
in a short time. The probable method 
of raising the necessary funds will be by 
an increase in the land tax. Since the 
war of 1894-5, three schemes of increased 
taxation, amounting together to ninety 
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million yen, have been passed by the Diet, 
and among them is an addition of about 
nine million yen to the land tax. 
ad 

Some words in the Em- 
peror’s speech at the open- 
ing of the Diet have 
much comment. His Majesty 
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caused 
said : 
“We have ordered the Ministers of State 
to elaborate measures calculated, in conformity 
with the tendency of the times, to supplement 
the national armaments and to increase the 
national welfare, and have caused those Min- 
isters to lay before the Diet for deliberation 
the Budget for the 36th fiscal year-and other 
projects of law compiled in accordance with 
that policy.” 
This was held by the Japanese to mean 
that His Majesty took a personal inter- 
est in the passing of the bill for the in- 
crease of the navy, and if such was the 
case the bill was expected to pass. Then, 
indeed, would Marquis Ito find the tables 
turned on him with a vengeance; for 
when his own budget was blocked by the 
Peers during his last tenure of power he 
induced the Mikado formally to order 
the Upper House to give way, and, of 
In the present 


course, it at once did so. 
imbroglio, it looks very much as if his 
party were leading Marquis Ito and not 


Marquis Ito his party. The Marquis 
would probably have approved of imme- 
diate naval expansion and of the con- 
tinuation of the Land Tax at its present 
rate had it not been for the fact that the 
party with which he is associated but 
which he can scarcely be said to lead, 
suddenly committed itself to a policy of 
opposition on these points before the 
Marquis could do anything to prevent it. 
Contrary to expectations, the united 
opposition of the party leaders to the 
Government’s plan for raising money 
showed itself so strong that the Diet was 
immediately dissolved and the House of 
Peers prorogued. The new elections are 
fixed for March f. 
& 


The visit of the German Em- 
peror to Posen has not 
changed the situation in Prus- 
sian Poland. Despite the Emperor’s as- 
severation in his Posen speech that it is 
not Prussia’s object to deprive her Polish 
subjects of their national traditions, lan- 
guage and religion, the Germans con- 
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tinue their attempts at Germanization 
and the Poles have not been conciliated. 
Thus only recently the Posen police pro- 
hibited the celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the literary work of the 
greatest Polish poetess, Mary Konopnic- 
ka. In some districts, as, for instance, 
Breslau, the school inspectors have issued 
an order enjoining the teachers to see to 
it that the children do not utter a single 
Polish word either in the school house or 
in the school yard. Teachers in the 
Grand Duchy of Posen who will work in 
the national German spirit are to receive 
an annual addition of 200 marks to their 
salary. No little sensation was caused 
even in the Conservative press of Ger- 
many by the revelation of the fact that 
Poles from Russian Poland, who desire 
to study in the schools of Berlin, must 
present not only passports, but also testi- 
monials from Russian chiefs of police, 
certifying that their sentiments are loyal 
and that they do not favor revolutionary 
or extreme national theories. The trans- 
ferring of Polish officials from Posen to 
posts in the interior of Germany con- 
tinues. The incarceration and mulcting 
of editors of Polish newspapers is still 
frequent. A notable example was the 
arrest of Stephen Hoffman, editor of the 
Kattowitz Gornoslazak (The Upper Si- 
lesian), who was manacled to a common 
thief and led through the streets of Beu- 
then, amid the jeers of the rabble, to the 
prison, where he was locked up in a cell 
with common criminals. The owner of 
a house in Posen refused the demand of 
the police to paint the front of his house 
before the visit of the Emperor or to 
give 700 marks, for which the police 
would have the house front painted. Re- 
cently a bailiff was sent to him with the 
order either to collect the 700 marks or 
to distrain the rent. The latest and 
greatest “cultural conquest” of the 
Prussian Government over the Poles is 
the seizure of that magnificent work of 
Count Edward Raczynski, the Raczyn- 
ski Library in Posen, one of the greatest 
Polish libraries. Against the directions 
of the founder, against the protests of 
Polish and even of German journals, 
there has been appointed Librarian of 
the Raczynski Library a German, Dr. 
Kollmann, of Hesse, a man who does not 
know the Polish language as the statutes 
of the institution require. 





The Code of Hammurabi 


KING OF BABYLON (ABOUT 2250 B.C.) 
Part I 


[THE INDEPENDENT has translated this earliest of all law codes from the German translation by 
Hugo Winckler, made from the cuneiform inscription found by M. de Morgan on a stone stele at Susa 
in Persia, and just now published. The stele was set up by Hammurabi, the biblical Amraphel, of 
Abraham’s time, in Sippara, city of the Sun-god Shamash, and was carried to Susa as a trophy by an 
Flamite invader. The text consists of an autobiographic preface, here given in full, and a code of 280 
edicts, followed by an epilog. The rest of the Code, with the epilog, will appear in succeeding issues. 


Some biblical parallels are added.—EpITor.] 


HEN Anu the Sublime, King of 
the Anunaki, and Bel [god of 
the earth], the Lord of Heaven 

and earth, who decreed the fate of the 
land, assigned to Marduk [or Merodach, 
the great god of Babylon], the over-rul- 
ing son of Ea [god of the waters], God 
of Righteousness, dominion over earthly 
man, and made him great among the 
Igigi, they called Babylon by his illus- 
trious name, made it great on earth, and 
founded an everlasting Kingdom in it 
[Babylon], whose foundations are laid 
as solidly as those of Heaven and Earth; 
then Anu and Bel called by name me, 
Hammurabi, the Exalted Prince, who 
feared God, to bring about the rule of 
Righteousness in the land, to destroy the 
wicked and the evil doers; so that the 
strong should not harm the weak; so that 
I should rule over the black-headed peo- 
ple like Shamash [the sun-god], and en- 
lighten the land, to further the well -be- 
ing of mankind. 

Hammurabi, the Prince, called of Bel 
am I, making riches and increase, en- 
riching Nippur and Dur-ilu beyond com- 
pare, sublime patron of E-kur [temple 
of Bel in Nippur, the seat of Bel’s wor- 
ship]; who re-established Eridu and 
purified the worship of E-apsu [temple 
of Ea, at Eridu, the chief seat of Ea’s 
worship] ; who conquered the four quar- 
ters of the world, made great the name of 
Babylon, rejoiced the heart of Marduk, 
his Lord; who daily pays his devotions 
in Saggil [Marduk’s temple in Babylon] ; 
the royal scion whom Sin made; who en- 
riched Ur [Abraham’s birthplace, the 
seat of the worship of Sin, the moon- 
god]; the humble, the reverent, who 
brings wealth to Gish-shir-gal; the 
white king, heardof Shamash, the mighty, 
who again laid the foundations of Sip- 
pana [seat of worship of Shamash and his 
wife, Malkat] ; who clothed the grave- 


stones of Malkat with green [symboliz- 
ing the resurrection of nature]; who 
made E-babbar [temple of the sun in 
Sippara| great, which is like the heavens ; 
the Warrior who guarded Larsa and re- 
newed E-babbar |temple of the sun in 
Larsa, biblical Elassar, in Southern 
Babylonia], with Shamash as his helper ; 
the Lord who granted new life to Uruk 
[biblical Erech|, who brought plenteous 
water to its inhabitants, raised the head 
of E-anna [temple of Ishtar-Nana at 
Uruk], and perfected the beauty of Anu 
and Nana; Shield of the land, who re- 
united the scattered inhabitants of Isin; 
who richly endowed E-gal-mach [temple 
at Isin] ; the Protecting king of the city, 
brother of the god Zamama [god of 
Kish] ; who firmly founded the farms of 
Kish, crowned E-me-te-ursag [sister city 
of Kish] with glory, redoubled the great 
holy treasures of Nana, managed the 
temple of Harsag-kalama [temple of 
Nergal at Cuthah] ; the grave of the en- 
emy, whose help brought about the vic- 
tory; who increased the power of Cu- 
thah; made all glorious in E-shidlam [a 
temple], the black Steer [title of Mar- 
duk] who gored the enemy; beloved of 
the god Nebo, who rejoiced the inhab- 
itants of Borsippa, the Sublime; who is 
indefatigable for E-zida [temple of Nebo 
in Babylon] ; the divine king of the city; 
the White, Wise; who broadened the 
fields of Dilbat, who heaped up the har- 
vests for Urash; the Mighty, the Lord 
to whom come scepter and crown, with 
which he clothes himself; the Elect of 
Ma-ma; who fixed the temple bounds of 
Kesh, who made rich the holy feasts of 
Nin-tu [goddess of Kesh]; the provi- 
dent, solicitous, who provided food and 
drink for Lagash and Girsu, who pro- 
vided large sacrificial offerings for the 
temple of Ningirsu [at Lagash]; who 
captured the enemy, the Elect of the ora- 
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cle, who fulfilled the prediction of Hal- 
lab, who rejoiced the heart of Anunit 
[whose oracle had predicted victory] ; 
the Pure Prince, whose prayer is ac- 
cepted by Adad [god of Hallab, with 
goddess Anunit] ; who satisfied the heart 
of Adad, the Warrior, in Karkar, who 
restored the vessels for worship in E-ud- 
gal-gal ; the King who granted life to the 
city of Adab; the Guide of E-mach; the 
princely king of the city, the irresistible 
Warrior, who granted life to the inhab- 
itants of Mashkanshabri, and brought 
abundance to the temple of Shidlam ; the 
White, Potent, who penetrated the se- 
cret cave of the bandits, saved the in- 
habitants of Malka from misfortune, and 
fixed their home fast in wealth; who es- 
tablished pure sacrificial gifts for Ea and 
Dam-gal-nun-na, who made his kingdom 
everlastingly great; the Princely king of 
the city, who subjected the districts on 
the Ud-kib-nun-na Canal [Euphrates ?] 
to the sway of Dagon, his Creator; who 
spared the inhabitants of Mera and Tu- 
tul; the sublime prince, who makes the 
face of Ninni shine; who presents holy 


meals to the divinity of Nin-a-zu, who 
cared for its inhabitants in their need, 
provided a portion for them in Babylon 
in peace; the Shepherd of the oppressed 
and of the slaves; whose deeds find fa- 


vor before Anunit, who provided for 
Anunit in the temple of Dumash in the 
suburb of Agade; who recognizes the 
Right, who rules by Law ; who gave back 
to the city of Assur its protecting god ; 
who let the name of Istar of Nineveh re- 
main in E-mish-mish; the Sublime, who 
humbles himself before the great gods; 
successor of Sumula-il; the mighty son 
of Sin-muballit ; the royal scion of Eter- 
nity; the mighty monarch, the sun of 
Babylon, whose rays shed light over the 
land of Sumer and Akkad; the King, 
obeyed by the four quarters of the world ; 
Beloved of Ninni, am I. 

When Marduk sent me to rule over 
men, to give the protection of Right to 

the Land, I did Right and Righteousness 
, and brought about the well 
being of the oppressed. 

[CODE OF LAWS.] 

1. If any one ensnare another, putting 
a ban upon him, but he cannot prove it, 
then he that ensnared him shall be put to 


Cceath. 
2. If any one bring an accusation 
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against a man, and the accused > to the 
river and leap into the river, if he 

in the river his accuser shall take = 
session of his house. But if the river 
prove that the accused is not guilty, and 
he escape unhurt, then he who had 
brought the accusation shall be put to 
death, while he who leaped into the riv- 
er shall take possession of the house that 
had belonged to his accuser. 

3. If any one bring an accusation of 
any crime before the elders, and does not 
prove what he has charged, he shall, if it 
be a capital offense charged, be put to 
death. 

4. If he satisfy the elders to impose a 
fine of grain or money, he shall receive 
the fine that the action produces. 

5. If a judge try a case, reach a deci- 
sion and present his judgment in writ- 
ing; if later error shall appear in his de- 
cision, and it be through his own fault, 
then he shall pay twelve times the fine set 
by him in the case, and he shall be pub- 
licly removed from the judge’s bench, 
and never again shall he sit there to ren- 
der judgment. 

6. If any one steal the property of a 
temple or of the court, he shall -be put to 
death, and also the one who receives the 
stolen thing from him shall be put to 
death. 

7. If any one buy from the son or the 
slave of another man, without witnesses 
or a contract, silver or gold, a male or 
female slave, an ox or a sheep, an ass or 
anything, or if he take it in charge, he is 
considered a thief and shall be put to 
death. 

8. If any one steal cattle or sheep, or 
an ass, or a pig or a boat, if it belong to 
a god or to the court, the thief shall pay 
thirty-fold therefor ; if they belonged to a 
freed man (of the king) he shall pay 
ten-fold; if the thief has nothing with 
which to pay he shall be put to death. 

[Biblical parallel. “If a man shall 
steal an ox, or a sheep and kill it, or sell 
it, he shall restore five oxen for an ox 
and four sheep for a sheep.” Ex. 22:1. 

“For all manner of trespass, whether 
it be for ox, for ass, for sheep, for rai- 
ment, or for any manner of lost thing, 
which another challengeth to be his, the 
cause of both parties shall come before 
the judges; and whom the judges shall 
condemn, he shall pay double unto his 
neighbor.” Ex. 22:9.| 
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g. If any one lose an article, and find 
it in the possession of another: if the 
person in whose possession the, thing is 
found say “A merchant sold it to me, I 
paid for it before witnesses,” and if the 
owner of the thing say “I will bring wit- 
nesses who know my property,” then 
shall the purchaser bring the merchant 
who sold it to him, and the witnesses be- 
fore whom he bought it, and the owner 
shall. bring witnesses who can identify 
his property. The judge shall examine 
their testimony—both of the witnesses 
before whom the price was paid, and of 
the witnesses who identify the lost article 
on oath. The merchant is then proven to 
be a thief and shall be put to death. The 
owner of the lost article receives his 
property, and he who bought it receives 
the money he paid from the estate of the 
merchant. 

10. If the purchaser does not bring 
the merchant and the witnesses before 
whom he bought the article, but its 
owner bring witnesses who identify it, 
then the buyer is the thief and shall be 
put to death, and the owner receives the 
lost article. 

11. If the owner do not bring wit- 
nesses to identify the lost article, he is an 
evil-doer, he has traduced, and shall be 
put to death. 

12. If the witnesses be not at hand, 
then shall the judge set a limit, at the 
expiration of six months. If his wit- 
nesses have not appeared within the six 
months, he is an evil-doer, and shall bear 
the fine of the pending case. 

14. If any one steal the minor son of 
another, he shall be put to death. 

[Biblical parallel. “And he _ that 
stealeth a man, and selleth him, or if he 
be found in his hand, he shall surely be 
put to death.” Ex. 21: 16.] 

15. If any one take a male or female 
slave of the court, or a male or female 
slave of a freed man, outside the city 
gates, he shall be put to death. 

16. If any one receive into his house 
a runaway male or female siave of the 
court, or of a freed man, and does not 
bring it out at the public proclamation 
of the major domus, the master of the 
house shall be put to death. 

17. If any one find a runaway male or 
female slave in the open country and 
bring them to their masters, the master 
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of the slaves shall pay him 2 shekels of 
silver. 

18. If the slave will not give the name 
of the master, the finder shall bring him 
to the palace; a further investigation 
must follow and the slave shall be re- 
turned to his master. 

19. If he hold the slaves in his house, 
and they are caught there, he shall be 
put to death. 

20. If the slave that he caught run 
away from him, then shall he swear to 
the owners of the siave, and he is free of 
all blame. 

21. If any one break a hole into a 
house [break in to steal], he shall be put 
to death before that hole and be buried. 

[Biblical parallel. “If a thief be 
found breaking up, and be smitten that 
he die, there shall no blood be shed for 
him. ~ 

“If the sun be risen upon him, there 
shall be blood shed for him; for he 
should make full restitution; if he have 
nothing then shall he be sold for his 
theft.” Ex. 22:2, 3.] 

22. If any one is committing a rob- 
bery and is caught, then he shall be put 
to death. 

23. If the robber is not caught, then 
shall he who was robbed claim under 
oath the amount of his loss; then shall 
the community and on whose 
ground and territory and in whose do- 
main it was compensate him for the 
goods stolen. 

24. If persons are stolen, then shall the 
community and pay one mina 
of silver to their relatives. 

25. If fire break out in a house, and 
some one who comes to put it out, cast 
his eye upon the property of the owner 
of the house, and take the property of 
the master of the house, he shall be 
thrown into that self same fire. 

26. If a chieftain or a man [common 
soldier], who has been ordered to go 
upon the King’s high way [for war] 
does not go, but hires a mercenary, if he 
withholds the compensation, then shall 
this officer or man be put to death, and 
he who represented him shall take pos- 
session of his house. 

27. If a chieftain or a man be caught 
in the misfortune of the king [captured 
in battle], and if his fields and garden 
be given to another and he take posses- 
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sion, if he return and reaches his place, 
his field and garden shall be returned to 
him, he shall take it over again. 

28. If a chieftain or a man be caught 
in the misfortune of a king, if his son is 
able to enter into possession, then the 
field and garden shall be given to him, he 
shall take over the fee of his father. 

29. If his son is still young, and can- 
not take possession, a third of the field 
and garden shall be given to his mother, 
and she shall bring him up. 

30. If a chieftain or a man leave his 
house, garden and field and hires it out, 
and some one else takes possession of his 
house, garden and field and uses it for 
three years: if the first owner return and 
claims his house, garden and field, it 
shall not be given to him, but he who has 
taken possession of it and used it shall 
continue to use it? 

31. If he hire it out for one year and 
then return, the house, garden and field 
shall be given back to him, and he shall 
take it over again. 

32. If a chieftain or a man is captured 
on the “ Way of the King” [in war], 
and a merchant buy him free, and bring 
him back to his place; if he have the 
means in his house to buy his freedom, 
he shall buy himself free; if he have 
nothing in his house with which to buy 


himself free, he shall be bought free by 
the temple of his community ; if there be 
nothing in the temple with which to buy 
him free, the court shall buy his freedom. 
His field, garden and house shall not be 
given for the purchase of his freedom. 

33. lia [from the 
connection, some man higher in rank 
than a chieftain] enter himself as with- 
drawn from the “ Way of the King,” and 
send a mercenary as substitute, but with- 
draw him, then the shal! 
be put to death. 

34. Ifa.... [sameas in 33] ora.... 
harm the property of a captain, injure 
the captain, or take away from the cap- 
tain a gift presented to him by the King, 
then the shall be put 
to death. 

35. If any one buy the cattle or sheep 
which the King has given to chieftains 
from him he loses his money. 

36. The field, garden and house of a 
chieftain, of a man, or of one subject to 
quit-rent, cannot be sold. 

37. If any one buy the field, garden 
and house of a chieftain, man or one sub- 
ject to quit-rent, his contract tablet of 
sale shall be broken [declared invalid] 
and he loses his money. The field, gar- 
den and house return to their owners. 


Lift Up Thine Eyes 


By Clinton Scollard 


OMRADE, that seek’st the clue 
C Of whence and whither to, 
Rather, in trust, let be 
The shrouded mystery ! 
Brood not, but toward the skies 
Lift up thine eyes! 


If the sworn friendship fail, 
And fleering foes assail, 

If Love, half-deified, 

Turn scornfully aside, 

If ogre Doubt arise, 

Lift up thine eyes! 


Grip faith to thee (not fate!) 
In the good ultimate! 

With this, from sun to sun 
Until thy race be run, 

And the last daylight dies, 
Lift up thine eyes! 


Cuiinton, N. Y. 
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A Questionable 


Use of Fiction 


By Professor Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. 


HE list of forthcoming novels the 
other day filled two columns of a 
newspaper, small print. There 

probably at this time are few more profit- 
able manufactures. But the gift of fic- 
tion is rare, so rare that you might easily 
count upon your fingers the British nov- 
elists who have possessed it in a high de- 
gree. Of the writers in this portentous 
list probably not a tenth have any real 
power of creating characters or con- 
structing plots. The rest must go about 
hunting for the materials of sensation, 
which some of them find in rather out of 
the way places. The fruits of such sen- 
sation-hunting present a striking con- 
trast to the glorious spontaneity of Wal- 
ter Scott. But the sale runs sometimes to 
four hundred thousand copies. An ef- 
fect must be produced on character by this 
voracious novel-reading ; and it can hard- 
ly be other in general than that of in- 
tellectual dissipation. Of the books taken 
out of the circulating libraries about 
seventy-five per cent. are generally nov- 
els. The novel department of the circu- 
lating library might almost be called the 
women’s mental saloon. The’ fact that 
there is so large a reading public would 
of itself be happy if only the matter read 
were of a better kind. 

One mode of creating sensation is the 
introduction of living characters under 
a thin disguise. To this source Marie 
Corelli has had recourse in her last pro- 
duction. She has no malicious motive. 
On the contrary, she aims at lending a 
sentimental interest to the unsentimental 
characters whom she brings on her stage. 
But the characters, if they see the picture, 
will hardly like it, especially as it revives 
a scandal. No such thing, Marie Corelli 
should be aware, as a morganatic mar- 
riage is known to English law or custom. 
The name is applied in Germany to a 
marriage between a Prince and a woman 
of inferior rank, in which the bridegroom 
gives his left instead of his right hand to 
his bride, signifying thereby that she is 
not admitted to a share in his rank or ex- 
pectations. The marriage law of the Brit- 
ish Royal Family prohibits the marriage 


of any one in the line of succession to the 
Throne under the age of twenty-five 
without the consent of the Crown. After 
the age of twenty-five marriage may be 
contracted on giving notice to the Privy 
Council, if Parliament does not protest 
A marriage contracted in contraventior 
of this law would be not morganatic, but 
absolutely void, tho morality would not 
smile upon a second union. The law was 
iniquitously thrust down the throat of a 
reluctant Parliament by George III, and 
ought long ago to have been repealed. Its 
consequence was a series of scandals in 
the Royal Family. 

Personal libel under the mask of fiction 
is of all kinds of libel the most cowardly 
and disgraceful. It is absolutely free 
from the restraint of truth, and the per- 
son libeled has no means of vindicating 
his character. If he resents the calumny, 
he is said to be putting the cap on his own 
head. It is painful to think that there is 
something like an instance in Thack- 
eray, tho Thackeray’s motive was not per- 
sonal. Lord Steyne in “ Vanity Fair” 
was known at once to be Lord Hertford, 
the high aristocrat and scandalous de- 
bauchee who had before furnished a char- 
acter to the writer of “ Coningsby,” tho 
that writer cannot help betraying his in- 
nate reverence for the peer. Equally 
manifest was it that Wenham, cruelly de- 
picted as Lord Steyne’s parasite, was 
Wilson Croker. Croker was one of the 
leading spokesmen of the Tory party in 
Parliament and in literature at the time 
of the Reform Bill. He was a very 
hard, sometimes no doubt an offensively 
hard hitter. He was bitterly hated by 
Macaulay, who had found him an awk- 
ward customer, and by all the literary 
men of the Whig circle. Macaulay loses 
his temper in speaking of him. But he 
was a perfectly honest and respectable 
party man. His original connection with 
Lord Hertford was political, as the read- 
ers of Peel’s Letters may have seen. Lord 
Hertford, tho one of the worst men in the 
circle of the Regency, was a powerful 
member of the Tory party, patron before 
the Reform Bill of a number of boroughs, 
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and consulted by Peel. Croker, when he 
had gone out of Parliament in disgust at 
the passing of the Reform Bill, managed 
Lord Hertford’s vast estates. When Lord 
Hertford’s debaucheries had reached such 
a pitch as to give rise to a reasonable 
surmise that he was insane, Croker had 
better have broken off the connection. 
But had Thackeray accused him of pan- 
dering to Lord Hertford’s lusts and lying 
to save him from their consequences, the 
result would have been a libel suit in 
which the writer would certainly have 
been cast. A perusal of the article on 
Croker in the “ National Biography ” 
will show of what injustice a man may be 
the victim if he arouses the hostility of a 
powerful literary circle. 

Dickens is accused of having, in the 
character of Squeers, libeled and there- 
by ruined a schoolmaster who had been 
rude to him. But the charge never rested 
on anything beyond mere rumor, and it 
would take a good deal to make us enter- 
tain any charge of the kind against the 
writer of “ The Christmas Carol.” 

“ Cheveley; or, the Man of Honor” 
was a libel on Bulwer by his estranged 
and infuriated wife, who went to Hert- 
ford on the day of his election for the 
county and denounced him to the crowd 
from the hustings. As their dutiful son 
wrote: 


“Who came to Hertford in a chaise, 
And uttered anything but praise 
About the author of my, days?— 

My Mother.” 


The poor lady, however, was hardly in 
her right mind. 

Who can imagine that a high-minded 
and gallant gentleman like Walter Scott 
would ever have abused his art for the 
purpose of personal libel? Real charac- 
ters may have sat to him for their por- 
traits, but it may safely be said that the 
recognition of their likenesses would not 
have cost any one of them a pang. 

Far less objectionable, yet not wholly 
free from objection, is the use of fiction 
as an instrument of controversial war. 
“ Hawkstone,” the work of Sewell, a 
High Church leader at Oxford, which 
had a run in its day, was a complex 
attack on the three objects of High 
Anglican dislike, the Roman Catholic, 
the Evangelical and the Atheist. The 


Evangelical is made to end as a broken- 
hearted penitent for having differed in 
opinion from the writer’s party, while the 
more offensive Jesuit is eaten alive by 
rats ; the Atheist, most offensive of all, in 
escaping from a fire, falls into a leaden 
cistern and is boiled to death in the mol- 
ten lead. In “ Loss and Gain,” a religious 
tale, anonymous but understood to be the 
work of John Henry Newman soon after 
his conversion, tho it does not appear 
among his works in the “ National Biog- 
raphy,” there is smart hitting at disciples 
who had failed to follow their leader to 
Rome. The sight of one of them, a 
young clergyman, going with the lady to 
which he is engaged to buy ritualist 
books in a book store, is made to create 
in the convert a sensation of nausea such 
as would be created in a sea-sick person 
by the sight of a pork chop. 

Of pamphleteering novels there have 
been plenty. Warren’s “ Ten Thousand 
a Year,” which had a great run, was a 
bitter Tory pamphlet. “ Oliver Twist ” 
is in some measure a pamphlet against the 
Poor Law. Charles Reade was a thor- 
ough-going pamphleteer. He attacked 
model prisons and private lunatic asy- 
lums. His attack on the asylums, which, 
as they were carefully inspected, was no 
doubt greatly exaggerated if not wholly 
unjust, was believed to have produced 
mischievous effects. The exaggeration in 
the description of a model prison is mon- 
strous. One of Wilkie Collins’s novels is 
a pamphlet against excessive athletics, 
not certainly inopportune but overdone, 
since he makes excessive athleticism end 
not only in physical break down, but in a 
moral collapse to which it cannot be ac- 
cused of leading. 

From one great evil we have happily 
escaped. We have had hardly anything 
approaching to the lasciviousness of Pa- 
risian novels such as the Dame aux Ca- 
mellias. British and American fiction, 
whatever its failings, has been almost 
universally moral. 

Walter Scott is as free from partisan- 
ship in his novels as he is from personal- 
ity. He was a high Tory and worshiper 
of Monarchy. He reverently preserved 
in his coat pocket the sacred glass out of 
which George IV had drunk, and after- 
ward in absence of mind sat down upon 
it. In his ecstasy at the sight of a corona- 
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HARD TIMES 


tion he almost verges on servility. Yet 
he paints with equal gusto and with equal 
fairness Cavalier and Roundhead, High 
Churchman and Covenanter. No one 
ever wrote such tales as his. Everything 
in them is noble and true. The air which 


Hard Times 


By Justin 


ONDON has been and still is suffer- 
ing from a hard winter which came 
early and threatens to stay late. 

Other causes, too, besides the hard win- 
ter have combined to tell heavily against 
the poorer classes of the London popu- 
lation. The country has been overtaxed 
in order to meet the expenses of the re- 
cent campaigns in South Africa and part 
of the taxation has been raised by a duty 
on the material from which bread is made 
and by an increased duty on sugar. 
There is a slackness in commerce and 
trade throughout the country, and the 
numbers of the unemployed in London 
are growing greater and greater every 
day. When distress is felt in England it 
is felt with especial suffering in London, 
for the poor in London amount to a pop- 
ulation numerically as great as the whole 
population of many a foreign capital. 
The uttermost provisions which the local 
authorities, the poer-law guardians, the 
municipal councils and the other institu- 
tions supposed to provide against a sud- 
den increase of local poverty find their 
resources wholly unequal to the task at 
such a time as the present. Therefore in 
many of the poorer districts, especially 
in the East End of the metropolis, there 
is absolute starvation going on just now. 
The work-houses have no space left in 
which to pack the starving crowds who 
are craving every day and night at their 
doors for food and shelter. All the 
charitable institutions have exhausted 
their means in trying to raise supplies of 
food for the famishing residents in the 
garrets and cellars of London lanes and 
alleys. The quarters of the Salvation 
Army in various parts of London are 
nightly besieged by hosts of the unem- 
ployed and the hungry for whom neither 
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their reader breathes is as pure and brac- 
ing as that of the heathery hills of Scot- 
land. To go back to them occasionally 
might be found both an agreeable and a 
wholesome change. 

Toronto CANaDa. 


in London 
McCarthy 


shelter nor the means of sustenance can 
be provided. To add to the trouble there 
are large numbers of men who were in- 
duced to go out and serve as soldiers in 
the war and who now return home clam- 
orous for some means of making a liv- 
ing and utterly unable to find any man- 
ner of remunerative occupation. Hun- 
dreds and hundreds of these men are only 
too glad to accept the task of breaking 
stones under the workhouse authorities 
in order to get the means of obtaining 
food enough to keep them alive. 

The mere existence of such a class of 
sufferers is in itself a cruel satire on the 
glories of war. The country in general 
went wild over the successes of the cam- 
paign, such as they were, and never could 
declaim praise enough for the humble 
heroes who had gone out to South Af- 
rica in their thousands to risk their lives 
for the extension of the Empire. Such 
men, of course, had to give up their em- 
ployments at home in order to perform 
their duties as campaigners, and now 
when they come home again they find 
that their places have long been filled, 
and that in the ever-increasing demand 
for employment there is nothing left for 
them but to become inmates of work- 
houses or to beg their bread. 

A satirical writer in my early days 
once described a somewhat similar crisis 
of poverty in England and wound up by 
declaring that there was at least one con- 
solation left to the sufferers—that the 
starving outcast might raise his eyes to 
heaven and bless the fates that he was 
dying under the finest constitution in the 
world. Perhaps there may be some com- 
fort to the men now vainly seeking for 
bread in London streets and lanes after 
their return from the fields of fight when 
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they call to mind the fact that they are 
starving in the cause of England’s su- 
premacy over the two South African Re- 
publics. 

Meanwhile it is only just to say that 
charitable people in London and all over 
the country are making the most strenu- 
ous efforts to cope with the sudden in- 
crease of poverty which the premature 
winter and the lack of employment have 
brought upon London. The churches of 
all denominations are rivaling each other 
in the endeavor to raise funds for the 
work of charity. The Daily News has 
started a charitable fund of its own with 
the same object, and is strenuous in its 
appeals to the beneficent day after day 
and is publishing lists of generous con- 
tributions in each issue of the journal. 
London, of course, is abundant in wealth, 
and money is wasted every day in the 
West End on mere shows and vanities 
which might beneficently lighten the load 
of the heavily laden in the poorest quar- 
ters of the East End. But then we are 
all creatures of habit, and when men and 
women have got into the way of spend- 
ing a certain annual amount upon them- 
selves it is not always easy to get them to 
see that they,too, have someresponsibility 
on their heads for the condition of their 
poverty-stricken neighbors. I am bound 
to say, on the other hand, that the con- 
tributions lately given by the wealthier 
classes, on the whole, have been liberal 
and generous, but the terrible emergency 
came with an entirely unexpected sud- 
denness, and the great difficulty at pres- 
ent is to form voluntary associations ca- 
pable of rendering efficient help to the 
constituted authorities in the work of 
making timely provision for the wants of 
the unnumbered sufferers. In many of 
the poorer quarters of London all the 
time there is a continuous invasion of 
foreign immigrants who compete with 
the resident population tor the chances 
of employment, and are often able to live 
on supplies which would mean little bet- 
ter than starvation for an Englishman. 
These immigrants, of course, only add 
to the distress which is now devastating 
so many a region of London. It is cer- 
tain that there has not been for many 
years so hard a season in the English 
capital, and the brightest hope we can 
summon up at the present moment is that 


the worst of the crisis may now be over, 
and that the charitable agencies lately 
called into being may be able to help the 
authorities in the bringing about of a bet- 
ter time. 

This season of prevailing distress in 
the poorer quarters of London is the 
one subject which may be said to engross 
the attention of the public just now. We 
have most of us ceased to trouble our 
minds much about the Government’s ed- 
ucation measure or about anything done 
by the two Houses of Parliament. The 
Government thus far have practically 
had it all their own way with the Educa- 
tion Bill and the Liberal party in the 
House of Commons has been represented 
by only the scantiest numbers during the 
closing stages of the measure’s progress 
through that House. Let me do justice, 
however, to the activity and energy of 
the House of Lords. The Peers before 
whom the measure has now come actual- 
ly gave some hours the other day to its 
discussion, and altho they had had prac- 
tically nothing to do during all the ear- 
lier part of this winter session they sure- 
ly cannot be charged with any want of 
patriotic zeal when it is shown that they 
put themselves out so far as to devote 
several hours to the Education Bill. 
There was an actual debate in which the 
Duke of Devonshire made a speech, and 
when the Duke of Devonshire makes a 
speech the subject under debate must 
surely be something of national impor- 
tance. It may be taken for granted that 
the Duke of Devonshire never would 
make a speech if he could with a due re- 
gard for his ministerial position avoid 
such a performance. There are many 
worse speakers in Parliament than the 
Duke of Devonshire—I had long oppor- 
tunities of observing him while he was 
in the House of Commons as Lord Hart- 
ington—but then he.is one of the very 
few men who really do not believe them- 
selves to be good speakers and who find 
no pleasure in listening to their own dis- 
courses. I think it right, therefore, to 
call attention to this evidence of disin- 
terestedness and sense of public duty on 
the part of the Duke of Devonshire that 
he not only gave up an evening to the 
Education Bill, but even made a speech 
on the subject. A story used to be told 
of him in the House of Commons while 
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he was still there, which is so character- 
istic of the man that it is worth telling 
here. Lord Hartington had occasion to 
defend some measure introduced by the 
Government to which he belonged, and 
he accomplished his task in a lengthened 
and argumentative speech. He is really 
a man of solid ability and of great judg- 














HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 
ment, and in this instance he is under- 
stood to have put his arguments very 
well. But it was noticed by those around 
him that he yawned several times during 
the delivery of his discourse. When he 
had finished it and resumed nis seat some 
of his colleagues mildly remonstrated 
with him on his too frequent exhibition 
of weariness. “I really could not help 
it,” he pleaded in his own defense, “ it 
was such a very dull speech.” 

One of the cleverest, brightest, most 
amusingly audacious, and in its way in- 
structive books which I have read for a 
long time is the “ Recollections of a Diplo- 
matist,” by Sir Horace Rumbold, which 
has quite lately been published here. Sir 
Horace Rumbold spent nearly all his life 
in the diplomatic service of England, and 
was in the Embassy at Vienna, Wash- 
ington, Paris, St. Petersburg, Constan- 
tinople, Athens, China, Chili and all man- 
ner of other foreign places, and he is still 
not a very old man, as we count ages 
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nowadays. His two volumes have al- 
ready been made the subject of more 
than one question put in the Houses of 
Parliament, because of the outspoken and 
somewhat irreverent descriptions of for- 
eign sovereigns, statesmen and society 
with which they sparkle. The ordinary 
reader, however, will not be disposed to 
find any fault with the author because 
of these living pictures, and so far as one 
can form any judgment they are pic- 
tures drawn to the life. Sir Horace is 
thoroughly unsparing as a critic, but it 
is only justice to him to admit that he 
has a liberal gift of admiration, and has 
found heroes and heroines everywhere as 
well as subjects for critical dissection. 
His style is always clear and strong, and 
is often vivid and brilliant, and he has the 
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eye of an artist for landscape and seas 
and skies as well as for court ceremonials 
and for curious forms of humanity. I 
speak with a certain gratitude of the book 
for it helped to brighten part of a very 
dull season for me. 

The season has not been, on the whole, 
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a good one for publishers, and we shall 
soon have nothing but Christmas books 
for a while with which to occupy what 
attention we can spare from China, and 
Venezuela, and the Mad Mullah, and the 
Afghan frontier, and the coming Durbar 
in Delhi in honor of King Edward’s Cor- 
onation. Among the works of fiction 
lately published one novel stands out dis- 
tinctly in my memory because of its 
clever portraiture and its striking situa- 
tions. It is called “ Unofficial; A Two 
Days’ Drama,” and is by the Hon. Mrs. 
Walter Forbes, who has already written 
several successful novels. The story 
compressed into this two days’ drama is 
thrillingly told, and there is one scene in 
especial which is constructed with so 
vivid a dramatic effect that it seems to 
stand before me like something acted by 
a great company on the stage. This scene 
alone would give life to the novel even 
if there were nothing else, and indeed 
there is much else which is well quali- 
fied to hold the attention of the reader. 
There is one other new book to which 
I feel bound to call attention, altho I have 
not yet read it all through. I have read 
quite enough to know that it is well 
worth the attention of all who have an in- 
terest in English Parliamentary history. 


The book is called “Gentlemen of the 
House of Commons,” and its author is 
Mr. T. H. S. Escott. The purpose of the 
two volumes just published is to describe 
the leading members of the House of 
Commons at each age of its history down 
to the recent days when Gladstone, and 
Bright, and Disraeli still kept its debates 
alive by their eloquence. Few living men 
have studied the House of Commons and 
its history so closely as my friend Mr. 
Escott has done. Altho he never was a 
member of Parliament, he has been a 
continuous observer of Parliamentary 
doings, and at one time he used to write 
leading articles for a London daily news- 
paper every evening and night in the 
press gallery of the House of Commons. 
During many successive sessions I had 
a seat near to his in the same gallery, and 
I did the same kind of work for another 
London daily paper before it became my 
fortune to obtain a seat in the House it- 
self. I may mention the fact that Mr. 
Escott is the author of a volume on 
“ British Sovereigns in the Century,” 
which is to appear in the “ Nineteenth 
Century Series,” an enterprise in twenty- 
five volumes shortly to be issued in an 
American edition by the Linscott Pub- 
lishing Company. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Search Problem and the Navy's Needs 


By John Callan O’ Laughlin 


[Mr. O’Laughlin, as representative of THm INDEPENDENT, was on board the United States flag- 
ship “ Kearsarge” during the recent important maneuvers in the Caribbean. He was assigned to the 
attacking fleet with the approval of the General Board and by the permission of Secretary Moody. It 
was the most advantageous location possible for observation of the maneuvers and for study of the 


important lessons they taught. 


This is the first complete analysis of the strategy displayed by the 


commanders opposed in a test of the efficiency of existing naval resources.—EDITOR. ] 


MERICAN naval strategy has over- 
come American naval strategy in 
the Caribbean Sea. In spite of 

every effort made by Rear-Admiral F. 
J. Higginson, with a fleet practically the 
equal of that under Rear-Admiral Wil- 
liam T. Sampson -in 1898, prior to the ar- 
rival of the battle ship “ Oregon,” he 
was unable to prevent the establishment 
of a base in the Island of Porto Rico by 
Rear-Admiral George W. Sumner, com- 
mander of an inferior force. This result 


is pregnant with warning for the Ameri- 
can people and teaches more effectively 
than words the need first of a larger and 
second of an efficient navy. 
The maneuver which terminated on 
December oth last with the capture of 
the port of Mayaguez by Rear-Admiral 
Sumner in his capacity as commander- 
in-chief of the White or “Enemy’s” 
Squadron, is officially known as the 
“Search Problem.” When the Depart- 
ment was arranging for its execution I 
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THE SEARCH PROBLEM 


was given the choice of accompanying 
either squadron, and with the approval 
of the General Board and the permission 
of Secretary Moody I was assigned to 
the White command. It was a fortunate 
choice, for it permitted the observation 
of the means that would be employed by 
a hostile fleet intending to operate 
against the United States, its Caribbean 
Sea dependencies and the Isthmian Ca- 
nal. Such a fleet would first establish 
and fortify a base where it could receive 
coal and ammunition and make slight re- 
pairs to vessels in case of injury by ac- 
cident or battle. Having occupied the 
base and provided for its protection, the 
fleet would then be in a position to in- 
augurate operations against the canal, 
Cuba, the Gulf and Atlantic coasts of the 
United States and American coastwise 
and ocean borne commerce. 

The enemy in the Caribbean Sea search 
problem comprised such vessels as the 
battle ship “ Illinois,’ laid down in 1896 
and only placed in commission last 


spring; the battle ship “ lowa,” of date 
of 1892, an important factor in the bat- 
tle of Santiago, and a fast fighting ship ; 


the cruiser “San Francisco,” recently 
thoroughly overhauled ; the cruiser “ Al- 
bany,” constructed in England and pur- 
chased from her builders by the United 
States during the war with Spain; the 
cruiser “‘ Chicago,” one of the first ships 
of the new navy, but remodeled in 1898; 
the cruiser “ Atlanta,” also one of the 
early ships of the present service, but re- 
cently remodeled; the gunboat “ Nash- 
ville,” in commission five years only, and 
the converted yacht “ Eagle,” purchased 
during the war with Spain. These ships 
assembled in the Gulf of Paria, twenty- 
two miles from Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
the last week in November. At anchor 
they presented a formidable appearance, 
which was noted by the English and Ital- 
ian men-of-war lying not far away. The 
power of the fleet will be appreciated 
when it is known that the vessels carried 
206 guns, ranging in caliber from 13-inch 
breech loading rifles, capable of dis- 
charging huge shell, weighing half a ton, 
at a velocity of 1,800 feet per second, to 
machine guns, which are able to fire a 
stream of bullets until their mouths look 
like hose nozzles. At one discharge the 
fleet could fire more than 17,000 pounds 
of metal. This reference to the power 
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of the combined squadron is only made 
to show that the ships were, in respect 
of gun effectiveness, such as an enemy 
would send across the ocean to estab- 
lish a base either to commence operations 
after locating a base or to await the com- 
ing of reinforcements. In the matter of 
speed, the squadron on paper appeared 
fast and able to keep together. An ex- 
amination of the condition of the boilers 
and engines of the ships developed “ lame 
ducks.” 

It is interesting now to look at the 
Blue force through the glasses of the 
“Enemy.” In numbers and in gun 
strength it was immeasurably superior 
to the White Squadron. The latter com- 
prised two battle ships, six cruisers, one 
gunboat and one tender. The Blue com- 
mand, according to the statement fur- 
nished by the Department, consisted of 
four battle ships—the “ Kearsarge,” 
‘“* Alabama,” “ Massachusetts ” and “ In- 
diana;” one second-class battle ship— 
the “Texas;” four cruisers—‘ Olym- 
pia,” “ Newark,” “Cincinnati” and 
“ Raleigh;” five gunboats—“ Detroit,” 
“Montgomery,” “ Topeka,” “ Machias ” 
and “ Marietta;” seven torpedo boats, 
and four tenders. This force mounted 
454 guns, the caliber of which ranged 
from 13-inch to machine guns, and which 
at one discharge would be able to fire 
about 33,000 pounds of metal. 

In speed, also, most of the Blue ships 
were superior to those of the White 
Squadron. Rear-Admiral Sumner be- 
lieved that the “Illinois” and “ Ala- 
bama,” being sister ships, possessed the 
same speed, and that the “ Kearsarge ” 
could maintain position with them. He 
did not know that, en route to Culebra 
from Hampton Roads, Rear-Admiral 
Higginson directed a twelve-hour speed 
trial of the ships then within signal dis- 
tance. The maxium speed of the “ Kear- 
sarge,” under forced draft, was 17.33 
knots per hour, a magnificent record; 
that of the “ Alabama ” was 16.53 knots. 
The “ Massachusetts” and “ Indiana ” 
were the slow vessels of the Blue force, 
and were estimated by the White officers 
to be able to make 12 knots. The 
“ Massachusetts ” during her trial run 
attained, under forced draft, 14.5 knots. 
The “ Texas,” fresh from the Norfolk 
Navy Yard, where she had been com- 
pletely overhauled, was rated at 14 knots, 
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These five ships Rear-Admiral Sumner 
had been given to understand comprised 
the battle ship division of the Blue force. 

In the White Squadron opinion was 
divided as to what Rear-Admiral Hig- 
ginson would do with‘ his battle ship 
squadron. Would he keep it intact and 
establish it at a central point, or would 
he divide it and station the “ Kearsarge ” 
and “Alabama” within striking dis- 
tance of Ensenada, Porto Rico and 
Culebra, the two easternmost points of 
defense, and the “Indiana,” ‘“ Massa- 
chusetts ” and “Texas” at the south- 


possibilities of war, and it had an es- 
pecially important effect upon Rear-Ad- 
miral Higginson’s plans. The General 
Board of the Navy, which had formu- 
lated the scheme of the problem, gave 
certain tactical values to each vessel. For 
instance, each battle ship was rated as 
worth twenty points, each cruiser at five 
points, and each tender (“ Eagle,” 
“Scorpion,” “Wasp,” “Vixen” and 
“ Hist ”) at one point. The tactical value 
of the White Squadron was 63 points, 
and that of the Blue Squadron was esti- 
mated by Rear-Admiral Sumner to be 
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western end of Porto Rico, where he 
could command Mayaguez, Guayanilla 
and Ponce? The ports named were pre- 
scribed in the problem as those from 
which the White Squadron could select 
its objective. 

Rear-Admiral Higginson could not, 
however, divide his fleet for the simple 
‘reason that the “ Texas ” and the cruisers 
“ Newark ” and “ Raleigh,” the two last 
named reckoned among his few good 
scouts, failed to arrive until the termina- 
tion of the problem. 

The absence of vessels every naval of- 
ficer recognizes as one of the unfortunate 


126 points. As a matter of fact, the Blue 
was worth 112 points. 

But while Rear-Admiral Higginson 
encountered obstacles, Rear-Admiral 
Sumner also experienced difficulties. 
The problem given him required his de- 
parture “ from a point on a curve located 
about 142 miles east of Barbadoes, the 
center of this curve,” to quote the De- 
partment’s instructions, “ being at a po- 
sition, latitude 15° North and longitude 
45° West, and its radius 720 miles in 
length.” The White Squadron was to 
be at the point selected on the curve by 
its commander-in-chief at 6 Pp. M., De- 
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cember 5th. Rear-Admiral Higginson 
was informed by a scout that the enemy’s 
squadron had been sighted at 6 p.m. De- 
cember 2d in latitude 15° North and 
longitude 45° West, proceeding west- 
ward. Rear-Admiral Higginson esti- 
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Squadron, suggested to the commander- 
in-chief that the squadron be divided, the 
“Towa,” “Illinois,” “Albany” and 
“ Chicago,” all of which could make a 
sustained speed of more than 14 knots, 
and a forced draft speed of more than 
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speed of the enemy at 12 knots 
when it was fixed in the in- 
to Rear-Admiral Sumner at 


10 knots. 

In view of the slow speed of some of 
the White ships, Rear-Admiral Crowin- 
shield, second-in-command of the White 


15 knots, to proceed to the eastward of 
the Caribbean Islands, northward of 
Porto Rico, southward and through the 
Mona passage to Mayaguez. The slow- 
er ships, “San Francisco,” “ Atlanta,” 
“ Nashville” and “ Eagle,” disposed as 
scouts, would steam through the Carib- 
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bean Sea as if heading first for Culebra, 
then to make a feint upon Ponce, and 
finally to proceed to Mayaguez. In ac- 
tual war it is doubtful if a commander- 
in-chief would sacrifice four ships, but 
for the purpose of the problem the plan 
was a good one, and Rear-Admiral Sum- 
ner put it into effect while his command 
was en route to the curve. In order to 
obtain a position as advantageous as pos- 
sible, the battle ships with the “ Chi- 
cago” and “ Albany” hastened rapidly 
northward and arrived at 6 Pp. M., on the 
5th, at latitude 14° 40’ North, and longi- 
tude 57° 24’ West. At the same time the 
scouting division of the White Squadron, 
placed under the command of Capt. Asa 
Walker, the senior officer, reached lati- 
tude 14° North and longitude 57° West. 
In the meantime Rear-Admiral Hig- 
ginson had located semaphore and sig- 
nal stations on various islands, had sta- 
tioned signal parties at Mayaguez, Guay- 
anilla, Ponce and Ensenada, with which 
he was in telegraphic communication, 
and had sent his scouts in pairs on curves 
of search (the technical name for a geo- 
metrical operation based upon the pre- 
sumed speed and course of an enemy). 
The torpedo boats were to be em- 
ployed as scouts between Culebra and 
Grenada, an island a few miles north of 
Trinidad; but the torpedo boat “ De- 
catur” unfortunately sustained an acci- 
dent, and she was held at Culebra, while 
the remaining boats steamed to the south 
and east. No scouting was done to the 
north of Porto Rico until the 6th, and on 
the 7th the “Olympia,” “ Cincinnati,” 
“ Montgomery ” and “ Detroit ” were as- 
signed to the north end of Mona Pas- 
sage. The other vessels were drawn near- 
er the points of attack as the time for the 
termination of the problem approached. 
When Rear-Admiral Sumner was at 
Montevideo, he selected Mayaguez as the 
objective of his command, with Culebra 
as a possible alternative, and determined 
to reach it by the eastern rather than by 
the Caribbean Sea route. Upon arrival 
at Trinidad he received a scheme pre- 
pared by Rear-Admiral Crowinshield, 
Capt. George A. Converse, commanding 
the “Illinois,” his chief of staff, and 
Capt. Asa Walker, commanding the 
“ San Francisco,” which also designated 
Mayaguez as the squadron’s objective 
and fixed the eastern route as the method 


of reaching it. This singular coincidence 
gave rise to the fear expressed by Lieut. 
Cassius B. Barnes, Rear-Admiral Sum- 
ner’s aide, that Rear-Admiral Higginson 
would also hit upon Mayaguez as the en- 
emy’s destination. 

In truth, many of the officers of the 
Blue force believed that Rear-Admiral 
Sumner would attempt to make Maya- 
guez; and that Rear-Admiral Higginson 
suspected this also is shown by the fact 
that, on the night of the 8th, he started 
for Mayaguez with his four battle ships. 
Unfortunately the “ Massachusetts ” 
broke down and repairs were not com- 
pleted for twelve hours. 

The White Squadron lost no time, af- 
ter arrival at its point of departure, in 
proceeding along the route laid down by 
its commander-in-chief. Keeping 200 
miles to the eastward the squadron ran 
northward almost parallel with the is- 
lands, and then, when the same distance 
beyond them, turned and ran westward 
north of the coast of Porto Rico. 

The plan was changed when due north 
of Porto Rico, and, with the moon al- 
most half full, the squadron turned and 
headed directly for its destination. All 
lights were out, even that usually burn- 
ing in the stern to guide the following 
vessel. Yet the ships kept their positions 
perfectly, the “ Illinois” and “ Albany ” 
400 yards behind the “Iowa” and the 
“ Chicago” 400 yards in their rear. When 
the bold headland of Porto Rico arose 
from the ocean it was suddenly deter- 
mined not to enter Mayaguez during 
darkness because of the shoals known to 
exist there and the danger of losing a 
battle ship in unknown waters. ‘The 
“Towa” sounded a shrill blast with her 
whistle, directing decrease of speed, and 
subsequently a red light was burned at 
the masthead, followed by the appearance 
of three similar lights on the mastheads 
of the other ships. The officers not on 
duty who saw those lights were amazed, 
for an enemy, when within the circle of 
operations of an enemy’s scouts, would 
hardly display red lights. The squadron 
stopped, but so accurate was the naviga- 
tion of Lieut. Commander Augustus F. 
Fechtler, of the “ Iowa,” that when the 
roseate dawn of the tropics burst, the 
nose of the battle ship was found to be 
pointed directly between the two buoys 
marking the entrance of the harbor. The 
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“Towa” anchored at nine minutes after 
six o’clock. Rear-Admiral Sumner di- 
rected Lieut. Adelbert Althouse, his 
flag lieutenant, to signal to the “ Chi- 
cago” to hasien within the harbor, and 
at 6.24 that vessel, the last to enter, let 
go her anchor. 

Then followed a remarkable exhibi- 
tion of efficiency. The problem, as fur- 
nished by the Department, announced 
that the White would win “if it enters 
the port selected, and has worked one 
hour in laying mines before the arrival 
of a Blue force 50 per cent. greater than 
its own; or if it enters the port and com- 
pletes mining the channel before the ar- 
rival of a Blue force double its own.” 
White would lose “if intercepted by a 
superior force at sea, or in less than one 
hour after it enters port.” Preparations 
for mining had been made on the “Iowa” 
and the “ Illinois,” under a plan of op- 
erations which was prepared by Captain 
Converse. The “Illinois” dropped a 
mine over her stern as she entered the 
harbor. When her anchor fell her boats 
were lowered—action already taken by 
the “ Iowa,” one of whose boats con- 
tained a mine, which, under the direc- 
tion of Lieut. Roger Welles, was success- 
fully planted. The remaining boats of 


the squadron proceeded at once to the 
“ Tllinois ” and aided her in placing the 


mines. The operation was completed in 
35 minutes, a record not excelled by the 
United States navy in time of war. The 
effectiveness of the mines was shown by 
the fact that, when the “ Eagle” and 
“ Nashville ” and subsequently the “ San 
Francisco”’ and “ Atlanta” appeared, it 
was necessary to send pilots out to show 
them the way into the channel. 

The display >f red lights by the White 
Squadron was followed by the appear- 
ance of a green rocket fired from the 
shore by the Blue signal detachment 
which thus conveyed the information to 
scouts, and also sent a telegram to Rear- 
Admiral Higginson. The dawn dis- 
closed the “Olympia,” “ Cincinnati” 
and “ Detroit” to the northward of 
Mona Passage. The “Atlanta” re- 
ported to Rear-Admiral Sumner that she 
had been chased by the “ Olympia ” and 
“ Detroit,” and her commanding officer 
claimed he had escaped. The “ Atlanta,” 
however, was captured. 

When Rear-Admiral Sumner was re- 


ported in Mayaguez Rear-Admiral Hig- 
ginson, with his battle ships, was at 
Vieques Island. He immediately steamed 
for Mayaguez, which he reached at 7.30 
o’clock on the evening of December 9th, 
about thirteen hours after Rear-Admiral 
Sumner’s squadron had effected its en- 
trance. Rear-Admiral Higginson con- 
ceded his defeat. 

“The problem is practically one of 
scouting alone,” said Rear-Admiral Hig- 
ginson, in his general plan of the search 
problem, “on account of the short time 
necessary for the enemy to. be in port in 
order to be secure against attack, so 
every thing depends upon the scouts and 
the judgment of the commanding officers.” 

Lack of scouts prevented Rear-Ad- 
miral Higginson from properly cover- 
ing the field. The first important lesson 
of the problem, therefore, is the need of 
a number of efficient scouts. Naval of- 
ficers have been puzzling over the ques- 
tion of whether the navy should be made 
up of a comparatively ‘few vessels of high 
speed, or of numerous vessels of mod- 
erate speed. Rear-Admiral Higginson 
holds that there should be a larger navy, 
with as many battle ships as the responsi- 
bilities of the United States demand. 
Had he had a sufficient number of battle- 
ships he could have divided his squadron 
and stationed the divisions at the eastern 
and western points of Porto Rico, mak- 
ing it impossible for the enemy to effect 
an entrance at any point not only in 
Porto Rico, but in Santo Domingo also. 
Rear-Admiral Sumner found especial 
cause for gratification in the fact that 
his squadron successfully covered a dis- 
tance of 1,500 miles, at a high rate of 
speed, without lights at night, making 
many exact distances and exact courses, 
running large ships into a strange har- 
bor with high speed, just at dawn and 
mining a channel with thorough dispatch. 

The Search Problem presented to 
Rear-Admirals Sumner and Higginson 
has been worked out many times at the 
Naval War College, and usually the en- 
emy has succeeded. It is the belief of 
high ranking naval officers that, with ac- 
tual practice and with sufficient ships an 
enemy can be met and destroyed before 
establishing his base. If the country be 
wise it will provide the ships; the navy - 
stands ready to engage in the practice, 

U. S. F. S. “ Kearsarce.” 





Thomas B. Reed as a Neighbor 


By Francis E. Clark, D.D. 


PRESIDENT OF THE UniTED Society oF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


MONG the half dozen greatest 
American statesmen who never 
reached the natural goal of their 

ambitions, the Presidential chair, must 
Le reckoned Thomas Brackett Reed. 
Alexander Hamilton, Daniel Webster, 
John C. Calhoun, Henry Clay, James G. 
Blaine are the other names that come 
naturally to one’s mind who might be 
ranked with Mr. Reed, to which many 
would add that of William Jennings 
Bryan. 

But it is not to attempt to assign their 
relative position in the political Hall of 
Fame, but to relate certain personal rem- 
iniscences of one of the greatest in all 
the list, that this article is written. 

Said a friend recently as we were dis- 
cussing Mr. Reed’s characteristics: “I 
never liked ‘ Tom Reed,’ he was too cyn- 
ical and sarcastic.” This was the idea en- 
tertained perhaps by many, while others 
thought of him only as a masterful giant, 
who rode, rough-shod, over cherished na- 
tional traditions and the wishes of polit- 
ical friend and foe alike. The cartoon- 
sts fostered this conception, and pictured 
‘Czar Reed ” with an imperial crown on 
his massive brow, and a scepter with 
which he belabored the shrinking crowd 
around him, as tho it were a policeman’s 
baton. 

But this was not the real -Thomas B. 
Reed by any means as he appeared to 
neighbor and friend, who found him 
kindly, genial and approachable, ever 
witty and often quizzical. 

More than twenty-five years ago when 
Mr. Reed first ran for Congress, from 
‘he First District of Maine, I unwittingly 
zontributed to his possible defeat by an 
innocent paragraph which I inserted in 
the columns of the Maine news of a reli- 
gious paper for which I was a corre- 
spondent. In this item I remarked that 
Mr. Reed, the aspirant for Congress, was 
connected with some of the foremost re- 
ligious people, for his father-in-law had 
been a devoted and beloved Congrega- 
tional minister of Maine, while his broth- 
er-in-law was a distinguished pastor in 
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another State. This inoffensive state- 
ment might have been Mr. Reed’s undo- 
ing, for his political opponents took the 
matter up and claimed that he was “ try- 
ing to ride into Congress on the back ot 
his wife’s relations,” and at once got out 
a poster which was widely distributed 
throughout the district, recording Mr. 
Reed’s religious history and putting 
upon it the worst construction possible. 
In his early life he was a member of the 
State Street Congregational Church of 
Portland, and expected to study for the 
ministry. 

While in college, however, his theolog- 
ical views changed, and he turned to the 
law. He asked to be dismissed from the 
Church, and honorably paid back the 
money advanced to help him obtain an 
education, to the last cent. He was al- 
ways a respecter and supporter of the 
Church and a regular attendant, but un- 
scrupulous politicians made the most of 
this story, represented that he had been 
“excommunicated” from the Church, 
which was far from being the case, and 
added other lies made out of whole cloth. 

However, the people knew better than 
to believe these stories, and he was 
elected by a substantial majority, which 
was increased every year afterward that 
he ran for Congress, until his district be- 
came impregnable for him. I did not tell 
Mr. Reed of the little paragraph that 
brought down this wrath upon his head 
for more than twenty years. But when 
I did tell him, a few years since, he 
laughed heartily and explained to me how 
the whole scheme for his defeat was the 
work of a virulent personal as well as 
political enemy, whose malice pursued 
him for years. 

In private life Mr. Reed was anything 
but the autocratic Czar that politicians 
represented him. His summer cottage, 
a very modest, unpretentious little pine 
board house, was near mine on the coast 
of Maine, and there he loved to spend his 


‘summers. There he was always in un- 


dress uniform, and the most familiar fig- 
ure upon the beach was that of this good- 
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THOMAS B. REED AS A ‘NEIGHBOR 


natured giant in a flannel shirt and trou- 
sers, stalking back and forth on the sands, 
or pacing the board walk in front of the 
cottages when the tide made the beach 
an impossible promenade. 

Occasionally he would drop in, in a 
neighborly way, upon the other cottag- 
ers, or sit on their piazzas to chat—about 
anything but politics. 

Theology was a favorite topic, and 
upon my return from a visit to the Orient 
he desired to talk on the great famine 
and plague which was then decimating 
India, and whose ravages he could not 
seem to reconcile with the loving kind- 
ness of a just God. 

In these conversations his real sym- 
pathy with all fellow creatures came out 
most strongly, and his genuine desire to 
understand and interpret the ways of 
God with men. Nor was there anything 
flippant, cynical or skeptical in his atti- 
tude, tho he was puzzled and distressed. 
His big heart, too, was shown in his af- 
fectionate inquiries about his old friend 
and college classmate at Bowdoin, Rev. 
James Phillips, a missionary to India, 
with whom I had just crossed the ocean. 
Phillips always found a welcome in 
Reed’s home when in America, and 
when Phillips’s lamented death occurred 
Mr. Reed wrote for the Maine religious 
papers a warm and eloquent tribute to 
his dear friend, whose memory he ever 
cherished. 

Mr. Reed’s peculiar homely wit and 
his fascinating Yankee drawl never were 
heard to better advantage than in these 
neighborly chats with his friends. One 
summer on returning from the trout 
lakes of Eastern Maine I brought some 
of my neighbors each a fine trout or two, 
the fruit of a day’s fishing. When Mr. 
Reed called to say a kind word of thanks, 
I remarked that the trout would not take 
a fly, and that I had to lure them with a 
plebeian worm. “ Well,” he responded, 
with that inimitable long-drawn-out 
modulation which his fellow Congress- 
men came to know so well, “I always 
think of fishing as a kind of a contract be- 
tween the fisherman and the fish. ‘ You 
give me what I like,’ says the fish, ‘ and 
I'll give you a chance to catch me.’ Now, 
if we don’t give the fish what he wants, 
whether it’s a minnow or a fly or a grass- 
hopper, I don’t see that he is under any 
obligation to do his part.” 
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At another time, speaking of the occu- 
pation of the Philippines, to which he 
was bitterly opposed, and which, I sup- 
pose, more than any one thing caused his 
retirement from Congress, he said: “ It’s 
all right to do what we can for the unde- 
veloped races, but I don’t believe in mak- 
ing our country a kindergarten for all 
the rest of the world.” 

Mr. Reed was very democratic in his 
tastes and unassuming in his habits. His 
beach cottage was one of the smallest 
and poorest in the group, and he seemed 
perfectly contented with it ; and when you 
saw him on the beach in the days of his 
most autocratic power in Congress you 
would think him a prosperous and portly 
farmer from the most rural district, in- 
stead of America’s most influential citi- 
zen. 

On one occasion some of my old par- 
ishioners were visiting me, when one 
lady, a clerk in a store, who had been in 
school with him years before, ventured 
to call on him, apologizing for intruding 
upon a busy man’s time. “ Busy,” re- 
sponded Mr. Reed, “I never remember 
being busy in my life but once, and then 
I didn’t have much to do.” He then went 
on to chat of old days with as much inter- 
est and cordiality as tho he were talking 
with the mistress of the White House 
herself. 

He was particularly fond of a big col- 
lie dog of mine that would trot content- 
edly by his side for miles as he took his 
daily strolls. Always in the morning 
“ Duke ” was out to meet Mr. Reed, who 
was an early riser, and who stopped now 
and then in his long and ponderous 
strides to pet affectionately his canine 
friend. At one time Mr. Reed contracted 
the camera habit, and took several pic- 
tures of “ Duke,” who posed for him in 
all kinds of attitudes. These pictures he 
sent me in the fall after his return to 
Congress with a humorous note describ- 
ing each. Of one picture, which showed 
me upon a bicycle wheeling with all speed 
toward Old Orchard, the dog following 
at my heels, while a peculiar blaze in the 
sky showed where the sun ought to be, 
he said: “ I should label it, ‘ Saul on the 
way to Damascus,’ if I was not afraid of 
being irreverent.” 

That he was generous to his political 
opponents many of them would he the 
first to testify. The most conspicuous 
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picture in his seaside cottage was a large 
photogravure of William E. Russell, the 
only Democratic Governor whom Massa- 
chusetts has had for many a year, and 
whose friendship Mr. Reed heartily 
prized. 


Our friend and leader, big-bodied, big- 
brained, big-hearted, has gone, and it will 
be many a day before, in the arena of pol- 
itics, in the law, on the stump, or in the 
circles of neighborly friendship, we see 
his like again. 


Boston, Mass. 


His Mothers New Year 


By Harriet Prescott Spofford 


$6 ND is it joining the number of 
A les vois faineants, mother, to 
take things as I find them and 
live life pleasantly?” he asked, waiting 
for a last word as he tossed the long 
gray cloak on his shoulders before going 
out with the parcel of his mother’s New 
Year’s cards to mail. “ I confess I agree 
with you and I often think of throwing 
everything else over,” he added, the color 
flooding his face, “ and becoming a city 
missionary. I might, indeed, if it were 
not od 

“Tf it were not?” his mother said, 
opening the big box of roses just sent, as 
she stood, a woman still young, and so 
tall and fair and stately that he had never 
yet found any other woman half as sweet. 

“That it would be like laying hands 
on the Holy of Holies,” he said, half un- 
der his breath. “ That I am all unfit.” 

“The thought of doing it, the wish, 
perhaps, makes you fit.” : 

“Tt might only be an ignorant conceit, 
mother. I might be putting myself di- 
rectly in another’s light. Where I de- 
livered an ineffectual message another 
might be hindered from speaking the 
very word.” ; 

“You can speak the word that comes 
to you,” she said, parting the folds of 
tissue-paper and bringing out the long 
stems that filled the room with their de- 
licious odor. “And it might open the 
channels through which inspiration 
flows.” 

“Tt might be effort, not inspiration.” 

“It is effort that brings these roses’ in 
January, that gives us at New Year’s 
what belongs to midsummer. It is effort 
that makes the soul grow, that calls down 
inspiration,” 


“T am not sure, mother.” 

“My son,” pausing, as she turned’ to 
speak, “do you expect the Lord of 
Heaven to come down with a miracle and 
show you the way?” 

“ But he is also the Lord of earth. No, 
mother; with no miracle; but with a 
guidance, a personal sense of acceptance, 
some inward welling of the light, some 
outward assurance from Power.” 

“You might take your mother’s feel- 
ing as such assurance, in some measure,” 
she said, lifting a long laden spray of the 
flowers. “ Did you ever see such roses!” 
she interjected. “So many on one 
spray! Aaron’s rod might have blos- 
somed with just such a multitude.” And 
she handed him the long stem she held, 
from which as he took it he began un- 
consciously to pluck the thorns. “ Yes,” 
she went on, continuing her work, but 
looking past him wistfully, “one might 
take this feeling, this assurance that I 
have, as the answer to this prayer of my 
life——I who have longed with all my 
heart to lay my one treasure on the altar! 
But I do not speak of myself. I know— 
none better—your power, your quality. 
And it would not only be a New Year, it 
would be a new era, an epoch, a new 
birth, if you could decide this night to 
consecrate yourself to the service. I 
should feel that life dated for me, not 
from my own birthday, but from this 
New Year, the beginning of all years! ” 

He gazed at his mother for the space 
of a few heart-beats and then bent and 
kissed her forehead and went out, the 
spray of roses still in his hand beneath 
the cloak. 

The snow of the winier night sparkled 
in the starlight as he pulled his hat down 
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HIS MOTHER’S NEW YEAR 


and drew about him the long frieze man- 
tle he had thrown on for the few steps to 
the post-box. He was but partly awake 
to-night and cold and the splendor of 
stars entangled in the‘web of his thoughts. 
He had rarely been able to speak them so 
freely as just now; withheld by a singu- 
lar reserve, in spite of the great sym- 
pathy between himself and the mother 
he all but adored; and he was wonder- 
ing if by any necessity she could be right 
and his life and future might be offered 
without presumption and be chosen for 
the miristry. The office loomed before 
him white and large and lofty as the 
work of archangels. 

He mailed his letters mechanically and 
turned up a side street. Presently he 
found himself approaching the old 
church of the Prince of Peace. People 
were going in for the watch-night ser- 
vice, and unthinkingly he followed. It 
was early, but there were already some 
worshippers there and they were singing 


“Watchman, let thy wandering cease, 
Hie thee to thy quiet home; 
Traveler, lo, the Prince of Peace, 
Lo, the Son of God is come!” 


The church was dark except for a few 
lights twinkling about the altar, and the 
place was spicy and cool with the greens 
and garlands with which pillars and gal- 
leries and altar had been hung for the 


Sunday before. No atmosphere could 
give more tranquillity to the perturbed 
thought. He waited there, neither pray- 
ing nor praising, but feeling the spirit of 
the Prince of Peace wrap him about and 
about, as if he had been surrendered to 
the divine will. He rose at last, not wait- 
ing the full time, and went out, taking 
a lane that led up to fields where only a 
lonely dwelling here and there broke the 
solitude of the desert snows. He felt at 
that moment the need of being apart and 
alone with his longing toward the Heav- 
enly Power. 

He had gone abroad upon leaving the 
University, and in his absence his mother 
had come to take possession of an in- 
heritance here, where on his return he 
had joined her. He was uncertain if it 
were because she did not wish him to 
lead an idle life with his wealth, or be- 
cause she saw in him any peculiar stress 
of power to work, that, if she did not 
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urge upon him the course concerning 
which he hesitated, she at least so plainly 
suffered him to see her wish. 

He was of a poetic temperament, and 
he often felt as if on viewless threads as- 
surances came to him when, looking up 
the vast open spaces, some star shone out 
as an everlasting witness of power, some 
floating, fleeting cloud made him see 
beauty as an evidence of love, and the 
swelling of his heart gave him a joyous 
sense of love answering love. A great 
slow meteor slid across the dark deeps 
of the sky while he walked. It seemed 
to his excited consciousness as if he had 
seen an escape of angels, and his face 
was still aglow with the fancy, and the 
larger imaginations to which it led, when - 
he passed a little house upon a knoll, the 
curtain of whose window was not yet 
drawn, and whose failing firelight glim- 
mered on the pane. He glanced in idly; 
then he lingered and looked in, and di- 
rectly afterward he went back, tapped 
upon the door and closed it behind him. 

He had seen an old woman in a wheel- 
chair trying to lean over and put a lump 
of coal upon the grate, failing in her re- 
peated attempts, and the tongs falling 
with a desperate gesture. He went in, 
dropping his hat on the floor, and after a 
word of salutation, laid the coal upon the 
fire, broke it and stirred and brightened 
the blaze. 

“You are almost a missionary, sir,” 
the old woman said. “I was frightened 
a first. I didn’t hear you come in, and 
you gave me quite a start. My heart is 
beating with it still. I didn’t expect 
Rachel, that’s my daughter, so soon. 
She’s gone to watch the Old Year out 
and the New Year in, I suppose. She 
said she might. She leaves the fire all 
right when she goes to her work in the 
morning, and I can feed it; and she 
leaves my bit of dinner on the hob, and 
she left my supper there, too, to-day. 
But just now, somehow, there seems to 
be no strength in my hands.” 

“You have been long infirm?” he 
asked. 

“Tt is fifteen years since I set foot on 
the ground,” she said with a slow sigh. 
“A fall injured the spine. By and by 
the doctors gave me up. And here I 
am. And alone so much!” 

“That is hard,” he said, taking the 
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seat opposite. “And you have aban- 
doned the hope? ” 

“Now. But in the beginning I hoped. 
Oh, how I hoped! I said I shall be 
helped. And, oh, a thousand times, sit- 
ting alone in the twilight, I have pictured 
to myself the hand that cleansed the leper 
coming out of the dark and touching me 
with healing. Or I have thought how 
heavenly sweet it would be to see the 
angel standing beside me and lifting me; 
and the thought, the wish, grew so strong 
I sometimes seemed to see it. It was all 
dreaming. I deserve nothing of that 
sort.” 

“Not for our desert does help come, 
but out of infinite pity end power,” he 
said. And there was something in his 
voice that seemed pure music in her ears. 

“ And you suffer still? ” he asked. 

“‘ Sometimes in every nerve,” she said, 
clasping her thin old hands. “It is 
dreadful, dreadful, sitting here all day, 
useless, lifeless. It seems as if God had 
forgotten me!” 

“ Hath God forgotten to be gracious?” 
he repeated. “ Hope thou in God; for I 


will yet praise him who is the health of 


my countenance,” he went on, as if 
speaking to himself. “ Thou, oh Lord,” 
he said, “art a God full of compassion 
and gracious.” 

He was silent then for a little while, 
looking at her with a great pity. “ And 
have you ceased to make effort?” he 
asked presently. “ Do you know, in your 
place, I would never cease effort. It can- 
not be the Heavenly will that you should 
suffer without hope.” 

“ But it seems so,” she said. 

“ He shall call upon me and I will an- 
swer him,” the music went. “I will be 
with him in trouble. I will deliver him. 

If you must suffer, surely he 
wants you to be holding his hand, to be 
leaning on him, drawing from him the 
strength to endure. And that means 
hope.” 

“ Dear knows,” sighed the old woman, 
“T wish I could!” 

“ No good thing will be withheld from 
them that walk uprightly.” 

“ But I can’t walk at all! ” she cried. 

“Tn the spirit, though, you can go far 
afield,” he said. “ And why should not 
the weak body follow the stronger 
thing? He heard a step on the path 
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and rose to go. His face was shining in 
the firelight. His great eyes were like 
two stars. “I think,” he said, crossing 
the rug, and laying his cool palm on the 
nervous, fevered hands, “ that if the Lord 
came in here at this moment he might 
say to you, ‘ Arise and walk!’ Try!” 
And he picked up his hat and the stem 
of roses he had dropped with it. 

When Rachel hurried in by the side- 
door her mother was standing at the win- 
dow, peering out, with both hands arched 
over her eyes. 

“Rachel! Rachel!” her mother al- 
most shrieked. “I stood up! I walked 
here! I walked across the room. See, 
see, I am standing, I am walking! No, 
oh no,” as the daughter hastened with all 
the outer frostiness upon her and would 
have had her sink upon the chair at 
hand, “I am not afraid to sit down. I 
can get up again. I did. He said I 
could. He said, ‘ Arise and walk.’ Oh, 
Rachel, I never can tell you what has 
happened!” her voice rising like a song. 

“Mother! Mother! What is it?” 
cried Rachel, her arms about her. “ Be 
quiet, dear. Be quiet. Yes, I see. You 
are on both feet. You are really going 
to be well!” 

“T am well! He has cured me, as he 
cured the lepers. He has laid his hand 
upon me! Oh, who am I that he should 
have come here under my roof? See, 
what he left upon my knee!” And she 
held out the long stem of roses from 
which the thorns had been stripped. 
“ And he, the Rose of the World, com- 
ing down to earth this new year to make 
it the year of years for me!” 

“ Mother, have you gone out of your 
head? I don’t know what you mean!” 
cried the terrified girl. 

“ Didn’t you meet him, Rachel?” 

“Meet him? I came round by the 
side-door. I met no one.” 

“Of course not. You wouldn’t. He 
came to me. Only to me. Oh, what 
fragrance filled the room! But what is 
the use of talking? I can’t believe it 
myself. It’s New Year’s morning now. 
It was before he went. He didn’t wish 
me a Happy New Year; he made it a 
happy New Year! I, so undeserving! 
Only, you see, I walk! And don’t you 
understand the miracle, Rachel? The 
Lord out of heaven has stooped into this 
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place, and I, who haven’t set foot on the 
round earth for years, am walking!” 
She made her way tremulously to the 
door and threw it open. The comb fell 
out of her hair and the gray locks 
streamed about her. “ He came in this 
way,” she said. “I suppose he came in 
this way. I didn’t hear him; I didn’t see 
him. Suddenly he was there. I thought 
it was a man. Abraham thought the 
Angel of the Lord was a man.” And she 
drew in a full breath of the frosty air 
and looked up at the great constellation 
- hanging like a lamp from the sky. “I 
wonder if he went that way,” she said. 
“Oh, I should know it was New Year's 
by the smell in the air! How we used 
to keep it in the old days!” she ex- 
claimed, her thoughts coming back to 
earth. “ Well, I’m keeping it to-day! 
What a New Year it is! He has given 
me back life and hope and usefulness. 
He has taken me out of the world or 
death into the world of life! And, 
Rachel—I don’t know—I don’t know 
what is to become of me. I feel as if I 
must be sacred and set apart. But I 
mustn’t wait—there is only a little time 
—I must be doing something for the 
rest of the world 2 

“ You’ve always been doing something, 
mother, for all of us that loved you!” 

“That was doing for myself. To be 
sure, we've got very little—but once 
there was a widow’s cruse—what has 
been, will be,—and you go down, no, I’ll 
go down and bring Mrs. Hall and Sarah 
up to dinner with us to-morrow. If 
we've got little, they’ve got less. And 
I'll go to church if I have to go bare- 
headed—it’s lucky it’s Sunday. It’s good 
to begin the new year with Sunday. I'll 
let the whole congregation see what the 
Lord has done for me this best and 
blessed New Year! I guess I can wear 
your arctics. I’ll need a lot of new things 
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now,—but I can do a lot of work! I 
must have thanks offered in church,” her 
mind flying like lightning from point to 
point. “ And, Rachel, put this stem in 
water, and I’ll take it to-morrow to the 
hospital. To-morrow’s to-day! I don’t 
believe these roses will ever fade!” 


* * a * * * 


He waited in the church with his 
mother that Sunday. The galleries, hid- 
den with pine-boughs and laurels, the tall 
hemlocks about the altar-place, left as 
they were on the holiday a week before, 
made it, with all their balsam odors, like 
a sanctuary in the woods. The people 
were slowly leaving while the two stood 
alone together. “Mother,” he said, 
“the little old woman for whom thanks 
were offered this morning, plainly thinks 
a miracle took place for her through me. 
I told you about her. I might say, of 
course, there was no miracle. She could 
have walked before if any explosive 
spark or dynamic force had come to her. 
I might say that perhaps, instead, a mir- 
acle took place for me, each of us be- 
ing in our own conception of it a central 
point in the universe, drawing the divine 
life into us. But once having such pow- 
er attributed, such holy grace, once such 
help having been wrought, as it were, 
by my hand, it might be desecration if 
the instrument the Lord used were 
turned to any other use. Old things are 
passed away; behold, all things are be- 
come new. It is the New Year. Will it 
make your New Year happier, mother,” 
he said, the light that fell through the 
topaz pane of the stained glass hover- 
ing like a halo over his head as he looked 
at her with tender shining eyes, “to 
know that I am going to do as you wish? 
As I wish?” 

“Tt makes my New Year and all years 
perfect!” said his mother. 

Newsuryport, Mass, 





A Swedish Emigrant’s Story 


By Axel Jarlson 


(Mr. Jarlson is twenty-two years of age and a fine specimen of the large, strong, energetic, blonde 


Norseman. 


He speaks good English and his story, written from an interview given last month on his 


way through New York to spend the Christmas holidays with his parents ip the old country, is prac- 


tically given in his own words. 


His family’s experience resembles that of great numbers of his 


countrymen, who come here intending to return finally to the old country but find themselves uncon- 


sciously Americanized.—EpITor. ] 


CAN remember perfectly well the day 
when my elder brother, Gustaf, 
started for America. It was in 

April, 1891, and there was snow on the 
ground about our cottage, while the for- 
rest that covered the hills nearby was 
still deep with snow. The roads were 
very bad, but my uncle Olaf, who had 
been to America often on the ships, said 
that this was the time to start, because 
work on the farms there would just be 
beginning. 

We were ten in the family, father and 
mother and eight children, and we had 
lived very happily in our cottage until 
the last year, when father and mother 
were both sick and we got into debt. 
Father had a little piece of land—about 
two acres—which he rented, and besides, 
he worked in the summer time for a 
farmer. Two of my sisters and three of 
my brothers also worked in the fields, 
but the pay was so very small that it was 
hard for us to get enough to eat. A good 
farm hand in our part of Sweden, which 
is 200 miles north of Stockholm and near 
the Baltic Sea, can earn about 100 kroner 
a season, and a kroner is 27 cents. But 
the winter is six months long, and most 
of that time the days are dark, except 
from ten o’clock in the morning to four 
o’clock in the afternoon. The only way 
our family could get money during the 
winter was by making something that 
could be sold in the market town, ten 
miles away. So my father and brothers 
did wood carving and cabinet making, 
and my mother and sisters knitted stock- 
ings, caps and mufflers and made home- 
spun cloth, and also butter and cheese, 
for we owned two cows. 

But the Swedish people who have 
money hold on to it very tight, and often 
we took things to market and then had to 
bring them home again, for no one would 
buy. 
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My uncle Olaf used to come to us be- 
tween voyages, and he was all the time 
talking about America; what a fine place 
it was to make money in. He said that 
he would long ago have settled down on 
shore there, but that he had a mate’s 
place on a ship and hoped some day to 
be captain. In America they gave you 
good land for nothing, and in two years 
you could be a rich man; and no one had 
to go in the army unless he wanted to. 
That was what my uncle told us. 

There was a school house to which I 
and two of my sisters went all the win- 
ter—for education is compulsory in 
Sweden—and the schoolmaster told us 
one day about the great things that poor 
Swedes had done in America. They 
grew rich and powerful like noblemen 
and they even held Government offices. 
It was true, also, that no one had to go 
in the army unless he wanted to be a 
soldier. With us all the young men who 
are strong have to go in the army, be- 
cause Sweden expects to have to fight 
Russia some day. The army takes the 
young men away from their work and 
makes hard times in the family. 

A man who had been living in America 
once came to visit the little village that 
was near our cottage. He wore gold 
rings set with jewels and had a fine 
watch. He said that food was cheap in 
America and that a man could earn near- 
ly ten times as much there as in Sweden. 
He treated all the men to brandvin, or 
brandy wine, as some call it, and there 
seemed to be no end to his money. 

It was after this that father and mother 
were both sick during all of one winter, 
and we had nothing to eat, except black- 
bread and a sort of potato soup or gruel, 
with now and then a herring. We had 
to sell our cows and we missed the milk 
and cheese. 

So at last it was decided that my 
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brother was to go to America, and we 
spent the last day bidding him good bye, 
as if we should never see him again. 
My mother and sisters cried a great deal, 
and begged him to write; my father told 
him not to forget us in that far off coun- 
try, but to do right and all would be well, 
and my uncle said that he would become 
a leader of the people. 

Next morning before daylight my 
brother and my uncle went away. They 


had twenty miles to walk to reach the’ 


railroad, which would take them to 
Gothenburg. My uncle had paid the 
money for the ticket which was to carry 
Gustaf to Minnesota. It cost a great 
deal—about $90, I believe. 

In the following August we got our 
first letter from America. I can remem- 
ber some parts of it, in which my brother 
said: 

I have work with a farmer who pays me 
64 kroner a month, and my board. I send 
you 20 kroner, and will try to send that every 
smonth. This is a good country. It is like 
Sweden in some ways. The winter is long, 
and there are some cold days, but everything 
grows that we can grow in our country, and 
there is plenty. All about me are Swedes, who 
have taken farms and are getting rich. They 
eat white bread and plenty of meat. The peo- 
ple here do not work such long hours as in 
Sweden, but they work much harder, and they 
have a great deal of machinery, so that the 
crop one farmer gathers will fill two big barns. 
One farmer, a Swede, made more than 25,000 
kroner on his crop last year. 


After that we got a letter every month 
from my brother. He kept doing better 
and better, and at last he wrote that a 
farm had been given to him by the Gov- 
ernment. It was sixty acres of land, 
good soil, with plenty of timber on it 
and a river running alongside. He had 
two fine horses and a wagon and sleigh, 
and he was busy clearing the land. He 
wanted his brother, Eric, to go to him, 
but we could not spare Eric, and so Knut, 
the third brother, was sent. He helped 
Gustaf for two years, and then he took 
a sixty-acre farm. Both sent money 
home to us, and soon they sent tickets for 
Hilda and Christine, two of my sisters. 

People said that Hilda was very beau- 
tiful. She was eighteen years of age, 
and had long shining golden hair, red 
cheeks and blue eyes. She was merry 
and a fine dancer ; far the best among the 


girls in all the country round, and she 
could spin and knit grandly. 

She and Christine got work in fami- 
lies of Minneapolis, and soon were earn- 
ing almost as much as my brothers had 
earned at first, and sending money to us. 
Hilda married a man who belonged to 
the Government of Minneapolis before 
she had lived there six months. He is a 
Swede, but has been away from home a 
long time. Hilda now went to live in a 
fine house, and she said in her letter that 
the only trouble she had was with shoes. 
In the country parts of Sweden they 
wear no shoes in the summer time, but 
in Minneapolis they wear them all the 
year round. 

Father and mother kept writing to the 
children in America that now they had 
made their fortunes they should come 
home and live, but they put it off. Once 
Gustaf did return to see us, but he hur- 
ried back again, because the people 
thought so much of him that they had 
made him sheriff of a county. So it 
would not do to be long away. 

I and my sister Helene came to this 
country together in 1899, Hilda having 
sent us the money, 600 kroner. We came 
over in the steerage from Gothenburg, 
on the west coast. The voyage wasn’t 
so bad. They give people beds in the 
steerage now, and all their food, and it is 
very good food and well cooked. It took 
us twelve days to cross the sea, but we 
did not feel it long, as when people got 
over the sea sickness there was plenty of 
dancing, for most of those people in the 
steerage were Swedes and very pleasant 
and friendly. On fine days we could 
walk outside on the deck. Two men had 
concertinas and one had a violin. 

When we got to Minneapolis we found 
Hilda living in a large brick house, and 
she had two servants and a carriage. 
She cried with joy when she saw us, and 
bought us new clothes, because we were 
in homespun and no one wears that in 
Minneapolis. But she laid the homespun 
away in a chest and said that she would 
always keep it to remind her. 

I stayed with Hilda two weeks, and 
then went out to my brother Knut’s farm, 
which is fifty miles northwest of Min- 
neapolis. It was in August when I 
reached him, and I helped with the har- 
vest and the threshing. He had built a 
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log house, with six windows in it. It 
looked very much like the log house 
where my parents live in Sweden, only 
it was not painted red like theirs. 

I worked for my brother from August, 
1899, to March, 1901, at $16 a month, 
making $304, of which I spent only $12 
in that time, as I had clothes. 

On the first day of March I went toa 
farm that I had bought for $150, paying 
$50 down. It was a bush farm, ten miles 
from my brother’s place and seven miles 
from the nearest cross roads store. A 
man had owned it and cleared two acres, 
and then fallen sick and the storekeeper 
got it for a debt and sold it to me. My 
brother heard of it and advised me to 
buy. 

I went on this land in company with a 
French Canadian named Joachim. He 
was part Indian, and yet was laughing 
all the time, very gay, very full of fun, 
and yet the best axman I ever saw. He 
wore the red trimmed white blanket over- 
coat of the Hudson Bay Company, with 
white blanket trousers and fancy moc- 
casins, and a red sash around his waist 
and a capote that went over his head. 

We took two toboggans loaded with 
our goods and provisions, and made the 
ten-mile journey from my _ brother’s 
house in three hours. The snow was 
eighteen inches deep on the level, but 
there was a good hard crust that bore us 
perfectly most of the way. The cold was 
about 10 below zero, but we were steam- 
ing when we got to the end of our jour- 
ney. I wore two pairs of thick woolen 
stockings, with shoe-packs outside them 
—the shoe-pack is a moccasin made of 
red sole leather, its top is of strong blan- 
ket; it is very warm and keeps out wet. 
I wore heavy underclothes, two woolen 
shirts, two vests, a pilot jacket and an 
overcoat, a woolen cap and a fur cap. 
Each of us had about 300 pounds weight 
on his toboggan. 

Before this I had looked over my farm 
and decided where to build my house, so 
now I went straight to that place. It 
was the side of a hill that sloped south- 
ward to a creek that emptied into a river 
a mile away. 

We went into a pine grove about half 
way up the hill and picked out a fallen 
tree, with a trunk nearly five feet thick, 


to make one side of our first house. This 
tree lay from East to West. So we made 
a platform near the root on the south 
side by stamping the snow down hard. 
On top of this platform we laid spruce 
boughs a foot deep and covered the 
spruce boughs over with a rubber blan- 
ket. We cut poles, about twenty of them, 
and laid them sloping from the snow up 
to the top of the tree trunk. Over these 
we spread canvas, and over that again 
large pieces of oilcloth. Then we banked 
up the snow on back and side, built a fire 
in front in the angle made by the tree 
root and, as we each had two pairs of 
blankets, we were ready for anything 
from a flood to a hurricane. We made 
the fire place of flat stones that we got 
near the top of the hill and kindled the 
fire with loose birch bark. We had a box 
of matches, and good fuel was all about 
us. Soon we had a roaring fire going 
and a big heap of fuel standing by. We 
slung our pot by means of a chain to a 
pole that rested one end on the fallen 
tree trunk and the other on the crotch of 
a small tree six feet away; we put the 
pan on top of the fire and used the cof- 
fee or tea pot the same way—we made 
tea and coffee in the same pot. We had 
brought to camp: 


FIRST OUTFIT. 


Cornmeal, 25 pounds 
Flour, 100 pounds 
Lard, 10 pounds 
Butter, 10 pounds 
Codfish, 25 pounds 
Ham, 12 pounds 
Potatoes, 120 pounds 
Rice, 25 pounds 
Coffee, 10 pounds 
Bacon, 30 pounds 
Herrings, 200 
Molasses, 2 gallons 


Toboggans, 2 

Pair blankets 

Pot, coffee pot, frying pan 
Knives, 2 

Salt, pepper, mustard 
Tea, 9 pounds 

Matches 


Sugar, 30 pounds 
Snow shoes, 1 pair 
Gun 
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“Jake,” as we all called the French- 
man, was a fine cook. He made damper 
in the pan, and we ate it swimming with 
butter along with slices of bacon and 
some roast potatoes and tea. “ Jake,” 
like all the lumbermen, made tea very 
strong. So did I, but I didn’t like the 
same kind of tea. The backwoodsmen 
have got used to a sort of tea that bites 
like acid; it is very bad, but they won’t 
take any other. I liked a different sort. 
So as we couldn’t have both, we mixed 
the two together. 

The sun went down soon after four 
o'clock, but the moon rose, the stars were 
very big and bright and the air quite 
still and so dry that no one could tell it 
was cold. “ Jake” had brought a fiddle 
with him and he sat in the doorway of 
our house and played and sang silly 
French Canadian songs, and told stories 
in his own language. I could not under- 
stand a word he said, but he didn’t care; 
he was talking to the fire and the woods 
as much as to me. He got up and acted 


some of the stories and made me laugh, 
tho I didn’t understand. We went to bed 
soon after eight o’clock, and slept finely. 


I never had a better bed than those 
spruce ‘boughs. 

Next morning, after a breakfast of 
cornmeal mush, herrings, coffee and 
bacon, we took our axes and went to 
work, and by working steadily for six 
hours we chopped an acre of ground and 
cut four cords of wood, which we stacked 
up ready for hauling. It was birch, 
beech, oak, maple, hickory, ironwood and 
elm, for we left the pine alone and set 
out to clear the land on the side of the 
creek first. The small stuff that was not 
good for cord wood we piled up for our 
own fire or for fence rails. 


We found the fire out when we re- 
turned to our camp, but it was easy to 
light it again, and we had damper and 
butter, boiled rice and molasses, tea with 
sugar and slices of ham for supper. A 
workingman living out of doors in that 
air can eat as much as three men who 
live in the city. A light snow fell, but it 
made no difference, as our fire was pro- 
tected by the tree root, and we could draw 
a strip of canvas down over the doorway 
of our house. 

So we lived till near the first of April 
when the sun began to grow warm and 
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the ice and snow to melt. In that time 
we chopped about nine acres and made 
forty-five cords of wood, which we 
dragged to the bank of the river and left 
there for the boats to take, the store- 
keeper giving me credit for it on his 
books at $1.25 a cord. We also cut two 
roads through the bush. In order to haul 
the wood and break the roads I had to 
buy an ox team and bob sleigh which I 
got with harness, a ton of hay and four 
bushels of turnips for $63. I made the 
oxen a shelter of poles and boughs and 
birch bark sloping up to the top of an old 
tree root. 

By April 15th the ground which we 
had chopped over was ready for planting, 
for all the snow and ice was gone and the 
sun was warm. I bought a lot of seed 
of several kinds, and went to work with 
spade and hoe among the stumps of the 
clearing, putting in potatoes, corn, wheat, 
turnips, carrots, and a few onions, mel- 
ons and pumpkins. We used spade and 
hoe in planting. 

The soil was black loam on top of fine 
red sand, and the corn seemed to spring 
up the day after it was planted. 

We planted nearly twelve acres of the 
land in a scattering way, and then set to 
work to build a log house of pine logs. 
“ Jake ” was a master hand at this, and in 
two weeks we had the house up. It was 
made of logs about 12 by 8 inches on the 
sides. It was 18 feet long and 12 feet 
deep, and had three small windows in 
the sides and back and a door. The ends 
of the logs were chopped so that those 
of the sides fitted into those of the front 
and back. The only nails were in the 
door. I had to buy the windows. The 
only furniture was two trunks, a table, 
a stool and a bench, all made with the 
ax. The roof was of birch bark. 

About the first of June my sister 
Helene came with a preserving kettle, a 
lot of glass jars and a big scheme. We 
got a cook stove and a barrel of sugar, 
and put a sign on the river bank an- 
nouncing that we would pay fifty cents 
cash for 12 quarts of strawberries, rasp- 
berries or blackberries. All through 
June, July and August Indians kept 
bringing us the berries, and my sister 
kept preserving, canning and labeling 
them. Meanwhile we dug a roothouse 
into the side of the hill and sided it up 
and roofed it over with logs, and we 
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built a log stable for cattle. A load of 
lumber that we got for $2 had some 
planed boards in it, of which we made 
doors. The rest we used for roofs, which 
we finally shingled before winter came 
on again. The result of my first season’s 
work was as follows: 
EXPENSES. 
(From March ist to December 31st, 1901.) 


Farm, paid on account 
Axes, 4, with handles 


Oil lantern 

Lamp with bracket 

Oil, 4 gallons 

Cow with calf 

Yoke of oxen, with harness, sleigh, etc.... 
Seed 

“ Juke’s”’ wages, 6 months 
Helene’s wages, 7 months 
Windows for house 
Lumber 

Kitchen utensils, dishes 
Toboggans, 2 

Blankets, 2 pairs 

Pickax 

Mutton, 35 pounds 

Beef, 86 pounds 

Corned beef, 70 pounds 
Bacon, 82 pounds 

Flour, 3 barrels 
Cornmeal, 80 pounds 
Codfish, 40 pounds 

Sugar, 400 pounds 
Oatmeal, 75 pounds 
Molasses, 9 gallons 
Tobacco, 10 pounds 


Tea, 18 pounds 

Coffee, 10 pounds 
Plough 

Rice, 25 pounds 
Preserve jars, 400 
Stump extracting 
Stove 

Preserve jar labels, 500 
All other expenses 


INCOME AND CASH IN HAND. 


Wood, 45 cords at $1.25 
Preserves, 400 quarts 
Wheat, 67 bushels 
Corn, 350 bushels 
Carrots, 185 bushels 
Turnips, 80 bushels 
Potatoes, 150 bushels 


$272.48 


Balance on hand 


That comparison of income and ex- 
penses looks more unfavorable than it 
really was because we had five months’ 
provisions on hand on December 31st. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


We raised almost all our own provisions 
after the first three months. In 1902 my 
income was above $1,200, and my ex- 
penses after paying $50 on the farm and 
$62 for road making and stump extract- 
ing and labor, less than $600. 

have no trouble selling my produce, 
as the storekeeper takes it all and sells it 
down the river. He also owns a thresh- 
ing machine and stump extractor. 

The Frenchman went away in August, 
1901. I don’t know where he is. I have 
had other good workmen since but none 
like him. 

I studied English coming out on the 
vessel, but I was here six months before 
I could speak it well. I like this country 
very much, and will become a citizen. 

One thing I like about this country is 
that you do not have to be always taking 
off your hat to people. In Sweden you 
take off your hat to everybody you meet, 
and if you enter a store you take off your 
hat to the clerk. Another thing that 
makes me like this country is that I can 
share in the -government. In Sweden 
my father never had a vote, and my 
brothers never could have voted because 
there is a property qualification that 
keeps out the poor people, and they had 
no chance to make money. Here any 
man of good character can have a vote 
after he has been a short time in the coun- 
try, and people can elect him to any of- 
fice. There are no aristocrats to push 
him down, and say that he is not worthy 
because his father was poor. Some 
Swedes have become Governors of States, 
and many who landed here poor boys are 
now very rich. 

I am going over to Sweden now to 
keep Christmas there. Six hundred other 
Swedes will sail on our ship. Many are 
from Minnesota. They have done their 
fall planting, and the snow is on the 
ground up there, and they can easily get 
away for two months or more. So we 
are all going to our old home, but will 
come back again, and may be bring other 
people with us. Some Swedes go to thie 
old country every Christmas. 

We're going in the steerage and pay a 
low special rate because the ships need 
passengers at this time of the year. We'll 
have the steerage all to ourselves, and it 
ought to be very comfortable and jolly. 
We will dance and play cards all the way 
over. 
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Christmas is Sweden’s great day; in 
fact, it is wrong to speak of it as a day be- 
cause it keeps up for two weeks. The 


people have been preparing for it since | 


November last. Near our place there are 
twelve farm houses and about ten people 
living in each house. In the last letter 
that I got from my mother two weeks 
ago she told me about the preparations 
for Christmas. I know who the maskers 
are, who will go around on Christmas 
Eve knocking at the doors of the houses 
and giving the presents. That’s supposed 
to be a secret, but mother has found out. 

I expect to return to America in Feb- 
ruary, and will try to bring my elder 
brother, Eric, and my youngest sister, 
Minna, with me. Eric has never seen 
a city, neither has Minna, and they don’t 
think that they would like America much 
because the ways of the people are so dif- 
ferent and they work so much harder 
while they are working. 

My father says that Sweden is the fin- 
est country in the world, and he will nev- 
er leave, but he is only sixty years of age, 
and so he could move very well. Mother 
is younger, and they are both strong, so 
I think they will come to us in Minnesota 
next year, and then our whole family 
will be in America, for Uncle Olaf is now 
in New York in a shipping office. 

Gustaf is married and has three chil- 
dren, and Knut is to be married in two 
months, but either of them would be glad 
to have the father and mother. I think, 
tho, that they will come to my house. 

I am carrying with me two trunks, and 
one of them is full of Christmas pres- 
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ents from Knut and Gustaf, Hilda and 
Christine to father, mother, Eric and 
Minna. When I return to America my 
trunk will be filled with presents from 
those in the old home to those in the new. 

Among these presents are books of pic- 
tures showing Minneapolis, Duluth and 
New York, and photographs of our 
houses. My father and the other old 
men will not believe that there are any 
great cities in America. They say that it 
is a wild country, and that it is quite im- 
possible that New York can be as large 
as Stockholm. When they hear about the 
tall buildings they laugh, and say that 
travelers always tell such wild tales. 
May be they will believe the photographs. 

Brandvin is the great drink of the 
farmers in Sweden. It is a strong white 
liquor, mostly alcohol, and men can get 
drunk for very little money in Sweden. 
That makes some of the old fellows say 
that a kroner in Sweden will buy more 
than $2 in America, but that is not true. 

Some of the pictures that I am carry- 
ing to Sweden are of women in America. 
They have a better time than in Sweden. 
At least, they do not have to do such 
heavy work, and they dress much more 
expensively. Minna will be greatly sur- 
prised when she sees how Hilda dresses 
now, and I feel sure that she, too, will 
want to come here and try her fortune, 
where there are so many rich husbands 
to be had. 

The Swedes who live in America like 
the old country girls, because they know 
how to save money. 

New York Ciry. 


OF ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


Municipal Ownership of Electric Lighting 


By Victor Rosewater, Ph.D. 


ManacinG Epitor oF THE Omana “ Baer” 


* is now more than twelve years since 

THE INDEPENDENT published my 
_ first article on the subject of munic- 
ipal ownership of electric lighting. 
That contribution reviewed the statistics 
presented in an official report to the 
Common Council of Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, drawing from them such forcible 
arguments in favor of municipal control 
that it was reprinted widely in the daily 
papers and precipitated a heated contro- 
versy with the champions of private 


lighting corporations that for a time 
verged on abusive personalities. 

Ten years ago many ardent advocates 
of municipal ownership were firmly con- 
vinced that an irresistible movement had 
been started, that was surely and swiftly 
to wipe out all private electric lighting 
plants supplying American cities with 
street illumination and make way for a ~ 
service owned and operated by each mu- 
nicipality. They thought this the most 
promising part of a larger movement 
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for the early municipalization of all the 
franchised corporations depending upon 
special concessions. How have these 
expectations been met? What forces 
have operated to promote or retard the 
progress of municipal ownership? What 
results have been produced by the ex- 
periments undertaken? 

Some answer to these questions can 
now be gathered from the compilation of 
municipal statistics recently completed 
by the Department of Labor under di- 
rection of Commissioner Carroll D. 
Wright, and made public in the monthly 
Bulletin for September, 1902. This re- 
port, the third of an annual series, the 
value of which to the student of munic- 
ipal affairs can scarcely be overesti- 
mated, covers all the cities in the United 
States having a population over 30,000 
by thé census of 1900, which disclosed 
exactly 135 cities of that class. The 
period covered in the inquiry is the fiscal 
year of 1901-2, so that for the purposes 
of comparison the figures are as nearly 
satisfactory as could be had. 

Yet it transpires from these returns 
that only thirteen cities, with more than 
30,000 population, in all the United 
States are to-day operating their own 
electric lighting plants for the common 
benefit of their citizens. Selecting the 
figures being on this phase of munic- 
ipal activity and grouping them to bring 
out the salient features, we have the 
following tables: 


acquired. 


> 

5 
Chicago 
Detroit 
Allegheny ..... 
Columbus 
St. Joseph 
Grand Rapids. . 
Wheeling 
Little Rock.... 
Galveston 
Tacoma 
Springfield, Ill. 
Topeka 
Taunton 


Plant when 
Miles mains. 


Census pop- 
ulation 
Total num- 


1,698,575 
285,704 


oo 


34,159 
33,608 
31,036 65 


* Not reported. + Built 1887. t¢ Built 1894. 


The first question that suggests itself 
is, Is it fair to confine an inquiry of this 
nature to cities of 30,000 inhabitants? 
I believe that for general deductions we 


can hardly afford to take smaller towns 
into consideration. While hundreds of 
successful municipal lighting undertak- 
ings may be found in all parts of the 
country outside of these thirteen cities, 
local conditions affect them more than in 
larger places. The value of the land oc- 
cupied by the , 1ildings, the area lighted, 
the schedule of \iours, the smaller salaries 
and wages, and above all, the direct su- 
pervision of the taxpayers themselves— 
all make for better results from electric 
lighting plants installed on a small scale 
for town or village purposes. 

If municipal ownership is a practical 
problem of municipal government, it 
must relate to communities of urban pre- 
tensions, organized on lines of a large 
business corporation and manned by of- 
ficers compelled to shoulder responsi- 
bility for the public affairs. 

Before discussing the causes that have 
led up to the present situation, let me 
emphasize the fcllowing points. 

First. Only two of the thirteen cities 
under consideration purchased _ the 
property of existing lighting companies, 
the others building their own plants. 

Second. While the original investment 
is not particularly large, the capital out- 
lay for the year is a considerable item. 

Third. The expense of maintenance 
and operating is in all cases decidedly 
moderate without outward indications of 
extravagance or jobbery. 

Fourth. Most of these cities rely on 


lay for year. 

and opera- 

tion electric 

plant. 
Expended 

for other 

street lamps. 


Cost of plant. 
plant. 


Maintenance 


Capital out- 
: Income from 


«J 
a 


$2,234,642 $64,323 $330,715 
851,655 108,244 $6,602 
406,812 98,533 3,474 
68,911 107 
98,752 24,093 
193,309 1,267 23,568 
135,221 22,771 
35,557 9,866 
65,000 23,448 .... 
502,230 27,352 69,251 80,485 
? 3,572 re 
77,800 1,018 
158,242 4,783 


29,247 29,747 


their own electric lighting plants for 
their entire street illumination, spending 
little in addition for street lamps, and 
that for gas and oil. 
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MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 


Fifth. Only four of the thirteen cities 
return an income from sales of electric 
light to private consumers. 

Sixth. Commissioner Wright careful- 
ly abstains from venturing on average 
cost statistics or reducing expenditures 
to a per lamp basis. 

By reference to other exhibits in the 
same bulletin, we find that of the 135 
American cities of over 30,000 popula- 
tion, 99 own their own waterworks 
plants, while 36 are served by private cor- 
porations; 5 own their own gas works, 














VICTOR ROSEWATER. 


while 130 depend on private corpora- 
tions. Of the thirteen cities owning their 
own electric lighting plants, three— 
namely, St. Joseph, Little Rock and To- 
peka, are still supplied with water by 
private corporations, while only Wheel- 
ing owns water works, gas works and 
electric lighting plant. 

This exhibit, while it must be in a 
measure disappointing to sincere advo- 
cates of municipal ownership, seems to 
me to indicate that at the start too much 
stress was laid on the financial saving 
to be effected by the municipal under- 
taking and too little account taken of the 
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powerful forces to be overcome before 
the private franchised corporations could 
be uprooted. 

The disparity in cost, comparing pub- 
lic and private ownership, so striking and 
even startling in the early days, has to 
a great extent been bridged. This dis- 
parity existed not only as to electric 
lighting by public and private plants, 
but also as to lighting in different 
cities under different private services. 
That the charges exacted through the 
contract system were in many cases ex- 
orbitant and extortionate will now be 
admitted by the electric lighting men 
themselves; yet, on the other hand, the 
service was sometimes supplied at rates 
far below the actual cost of production 
as a consideration for the franchise or to 
keep out competition in the field of com- 
mercial lighting. To secure an unob- 
structed license to exploit the commer- 
cial business, the street illumination was 
furnished as a by-product without refer- 
ence to market value. At the same time 
it was discovered that the cost statistics 
of public plants were for the most part 
worthless, because of inadequate account- 
ing, neglect to figure interest on invest- 
ment, wear and tear, and general depre- 
ciation, and also useless for comparative 
purposes, owing to the utter lack of uni- 
form methods of municipal bookkeeping. 
The constant improvements and new in- 
ventions in the field of electricity, on one 
side cheapening the processes used, and 
on the other, successively forcing the in- 
stallation of new in place of antiquated 
machinery, tended both to bring more 
reasonable and more uniform charges 
for street lighting contracts and to re- 
quire greater initial capital investment 
for an up-to-date municipal plant 
equipped with modern machinery. 

Realizing the conditions before them, the 
private corporations interested in profit- 
able electric lighting franchises in our 
larger cities have been constantly active 
to obstruct all efforts in the direction of 
municipalization. Making common cause 
with the correlated corporations, they 
have lost nod opportunity to block legisla- 
tion designed to authorize or facilitate 
municipal undertakings. The success of 
the private electric lighting concern de- 
pends upon the juncture of commercial 
and street service, yet few cities operat- 
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ing their own plants have been allowed 
to sell to private consumers. The De- 
partment of Labor inquiry developed the 
fact that only four of the thirteen cities 
enumerated received any revenue what- 
ever from the electric lighting installa- 
tions, only two of them doing business 
on a commercial basis. But these two 
examples offer the most convincing proof 
of the economy of municipal ownership. 

The city of Tacoma is credited with 
receipts from sales of electric light ag- 
gregating $80,485 for the year. Its ex- 
penses of maintenance for the same 
period were $69,251, so that the city 
secured all its 335 street lamps without 
cash outlay and had besides a surplus of 
nearly $10,000 to offset the interest on 
its investment and the depreciation of its 
plant. 

The plant at Taunton took in a yearly 
revenue amounting to $29,747 paid for 
commercial lights, while its expenses of 
maintenance were $29,247, leaving a dif- 
ference of $500 as an offset against in- 
terest charges to be balanced against the 
247 arc lamps used for street illumina- 
tion. 

If tampering with enabling legislation 
constituted the only obstacle set up by 
the privileged corporate powers, the 
movement for municipal enfranchise- 
ment would proceed at a quicker pace. 
The corporation influence is more or less 
potent with the authorities in every city 
in the United States. One strategical 
device is for the companies to make small 
concessions in charges for contracts 
covering a period of years with steadily 
increasing numbers of lamps, and then 
before the expiration of their agreements 
cleverly to take time by the forelock to 


have the contracts stealthily renewed, 
without affording any opening for muni- 
cipal ownership agitation to become ef- 
fective. 

Another thing that has retarded prog- 
ress along these lines is the apparently 
unquenchable demand for enlarged muni- 
cipal activities in every direction. The 
pressure upon municipal resources to 
keep abreast of constantly increasing re- 
quirements in the exercise of long-con- 
ceded functions—pavements, parks and 
parkways, charitable institutions, public 
schools, libraries, fire and police depart- 
ments—has forced a choice between de- 
mands of relative urgency and import- 
ance. Cities, like individuals and cor- 
porations, have debt limits they cannot 
safely overstep, and it has often become 
a question whether better pavements and 
improved streets should take precedence 
of city water works or municipal electric 
lighting. 

Perhaps, after all, municipal ownership 
has been making as great headway as 
conditions have warranted, altho not as 
great as was expected. The steady 
course of consolidation by purchase or 
by community of interest plans, by which 
the control of these franchised corpora- 
tions in each city is being gradually con- 
centrated, makes the problem of protect- 
ing the public against exorbitant exac- 
tions and insuring to the community the 
financial returns to which it is entitled 
all the more pressing. Every growing 
American city will have to face this prob- 
lem during the next few decades—many 
of them during the next few years. 
Municipal ownership is still the only 
satisfactory solution. 

Omana, NEBRASKA, 


My Servant 
By John B. Tabb 


ORD; wheresoe’er I am, Thou art, 
In love subservient to me, 
Still tendering a lowlier part 
Than saint or angel unto Thee. 


Sr. CHartes Cottece, Eviicott-Crry, MARYLAnp, 
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Kruger and De Wet 


SoMETHING of the same unquestion- 
ing faith in divine intervention in hu- 
man affairs is to be found in both Mr. 
Kruger’s * and General De Wet’s? nar- 
ratives. But in other respects their books 
differ radically. Mr. Kruger’s piety is 
assertive and ostentatious, his partisan- 
ship and hatred are bitter and unrelent- 
ing, his appeal to the reader is adroit and 
not always ingenuous. General De Wet, 
on the other hand, writes a soldier’s plain, 
unvarnished tale, partisan, indeed, but 
not unqualifiedly so; while his. piety is 
simple and reserved in expression, and 
his appeal straightforward and unsophis- 
ticated. 

Mr. Kruger tells much that is interest- 
ing, but omits much that would be still 
more interesting. What he relates pur- 
ports to be the story of his life from his 
birth, in 1825, in Cape Colony, to the 
present time. There are stirring ac- 
counts of hunting big game and of fight- 
ing the savage Zulus, Kaffirs, Basutos 
and Bechuanas. Later on (1861-1864) 
the civil war between the Boer factions 
furnished occasion for further adventure 
and deeds of daring-do, and no sooner 
was this conflict ended than the native 
wars broke out again. In all these he 
bore his part. 

It is from the time of the Secucuni 
War (1876) and the British annexation 
(1877) that the words and actions of 
Mr. Kruger may be said to assume any 
international importance. Unfortunate- 
ly the account fails to convince. Many 
of Mr. Kruger’s statements have been de- 
nied in most explicit terms by persons 
quite as well acquainted as himself with 
the incidents of which he treats. Nearly 
the whole of the account of the confer- 
ence between the Boer representatives 
and Gen. Sir Evelyn Wood in 1881 is 
pronounced by the latter to be fiction; 
while the theatric episode of Mr. Krug- 
er’s forcing General Wood to sign the 


*THE M®PMmorrRS OF PAUL KruGER. Told by 


Himself. New York: The Century Company. $3.50 


Det. 
| THREE Years’ WAR. By Christian Rudolf De 
Wet. With Portrait by John 8. Sargent. New 


York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 


agreement by calling out, “ Burghers, 
saddle!” is shown to have been an im- 
possibility from the fact that the burgh- 
ers were at that time more than two miles 
away, on the other side of a hill. Final- 
ly, it is not so much what Mr. Kruger 
says as what he fails to say that disap- 
points. An interested public naturally 
desires some further elucidation of mat- 
ters relating to the enormous bribes paid 
by the Netherlands South African Rail- 
way Company for its concession ; of mat- 
ters relating to the dynamite monopoly, 
discriminative taxation, the increase of 
presidential prerogatives and particular- 
ly to the great fortune amassed by Mr. 
Kruger on a small salary in a few years. 
But the reader will look in vain for any 
illumination on these points from Mr. 
Kruger’s volume. 

General De Wet’s account of his part 
in the war is a far more interesting and 
valuable performance than Mr. Kruger’s 
autobiography. General De Wet was 
commandeered as a private on the first 
day of the war, and nine days afterward 
was elected a vice-commandant by the 
men of his commando. He took part in 
several of the earlier engagements 
around Ladysmith, and so brilliant were 
some of his successes that he was soon 
raised to the rank of general. Ordered 
to the western frontier, he served under 
Cronje, but being detached from the 
main body at the time of the Paardeberg 
engagement, he escaped the fate of that 
commander and his 4,600 men. He vig- 
orously attacked a part of the British 
circle hemming in Cronje and opened 
up an avenue for the latter’s possible es- 
cape. Cronje, however, would not take 
the chances, with what result the world 
knows. Later General De Wet won, 
among others, the brilliant victories of 
Souna’s Post, Reddersburg, Roodewal, 
Tweefontein and De Wetsdorp. The 
strategy with which he always eluded 
the pursuing columns of the British is no 
less remarkable than the daring which 
characterized his raids. 

There is something surprising about 
the Boer losses in battle, as General De 
Wet reports them. From the insignifi- 
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cant casualties he records for each en- 
gagement it is difficult to see how it was 
possible that 3,800 Boers were killed in 
the war. Yet these are the figures, ac- 
knowledged by Gen. Louis Botha (p. 
416) during the conference at Vereenig- 
ing. General De Wet charges the Brit- 
ish with unusual cruelty and with break- 
ing faith, but passes with almost com- 
plete silence countercharges which have 
been made against the Boers. He de- 
nies explicitly that stripping the dead 
was practiced until toward the close of 
the war, altho a photograph of the Brit- 
ish dead lying on Spion Kop, copies of 
which have been reproduced in America, 
shows the pockets of the dead turned in- 
side out. He is not always consistent, 
moreover. The number of Boer soldiers 
at the beginning of the war is placed at 
60,000 on page 360, and but 45,000 on 
page 408. He criticizes the stubborn- 
ness of Cronje, and he flames into indig- 
nation as he mentians the many instances 
of Boer faithlessness to the cause. For 
General Buller he has a good word. 
“Whatever his own people have to say 
to his discredit,” he writes, “ Sir Redvers 
suller had to operate against stronger 
positions than any other English gen- 
eral in South Africa.” General Knox, 
also, whose forces pursued General De 
Wet so energetically and yet so fruitless- 
lv. is favorably mentioned. But it is not 
difficult to see that the average British 
general as well as British soldier is held 
by him in something very like contempt. 
Had not the disparity of numbers been 
so great, is his frequent reflection, the 
Boers would have won. 


s 
The Theory of Optics 


DurRInG the last few decades the aim 
of physicists has been mainly in the di- 
rection of co-ordinating the different 
branches of that science to mechanics or 
dynamics; in other words, they have 
sought to express the phenomena of 
light, heat, electricity, etc., in terms of 
the vibrations of a medium called the 
ether. The many new duties assigned 
to this complacent substance, which 
might well be called the Omnibus of the 
Laws of Nature, since they all manage 
to crowd in somehow, have caused no 
end of troublé and have necessitated a 


thorough overhauling of our ideas on its 
modifications when it has matter entan- 
gled in it. 

The subject most influenced by this 
criticism has probably been that treated 
in Professor Drude’s book.* And in the 
search after the causes and nature of 
light many new phenomena have been 
noted by the way. 

With the exception of Preston’s “ The- 
ory of Light,” we have had in English no 
general text upon optics. His book, 
moreover, is defective, for, altho his work 
is pleasant and readable, Preston was not 
an authority on the subject, and he seems 
merely to have compiled and boiled down 
from other treatises. The book, too, was 
written some years ago, and naturally 
does not include the more recently dis- 
covered phenomena and theories. 

Drude, who is one of the professors of 
physics in Berlin, is certainly competent 
to treat the subject, and he has done it, 
on the whole, well. Besides the subjects 
treated by earlier writers, the book has 
several unique features. The older the- 
ory that the transmission of light is due 
to a medium which, being elastic, will 
convey mechanical distortions; is almost 
wholly subordinated to the hypothesis 
which regards the ether as a substance 
capable of conveying variations of elec- 
tricity and magnetism, similar to those 
employed in wireless telegraphy. This 
theory certainly obviates many of the dif- 
ficulties which had reduced the crystalline 
ether to an absurdity, but the imagination 
is still heavily strained to form any con- 
ception of how the vibrations originate. 
Then the last part of the book is devoted 
to a discussion of the laws of radiation; 
in general, from a consideration of the 
laws of thermo-dynamics. Lastly there 
are descriptions of the newest discoveries 
—color photography, the echelon spectro- 
scope, etc. 

The principal faults of the book are 
clue to its excessive Teutonism. From a 
desire to be accurate and comprehensive, 
the writer has at times passed the reason- 
able. It is evident from the first that the 
book demands of the student a knowl- 
edge of electricity and heat, and of their 
more difficult parts. Now if treatises on 
these latter subjects should presuppose 





*TuHEe THEORY OF Optics. By Paul Drude. 
Translated by OC. R. Mann and R. A. Milliken, New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $4.00, 
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a knowledge of optics, one is working in 
acircle. The treatise is intended for men 
who have had only an elementary course 
in general physics, yet many of the dem- 
onstrations are too difficult and abbre- 
viated to be followed by them. Also too 
much matter has been crowded in, ren- 
dering the treatment at times hurried and 
bodiless. 

On the other hand, the author has pro- 
duced a book which will be a valuable aid 
to the lecturer. The translators have 
turned the work into good, clear English 
and there are few mistakes chargeable to 


them. 
x 


Development and Evolution 


WE cannot escape the suspicion that 
evolution is running to leaves, instead of 
bearing fruit; and this work of Profess- 
or Baldwin’s tends to strengthen our 
fear.* The dictionary is notably en- 
riched. “ Psychophysical evolution, ev- 
olution by orthoplasy and the theory of 
genetic modes” are treated at length; 
but, we fear, with very little valuable en- 
richment of thought. What we miss in 
works of this kind is any clear indication 
of what evolution is. Is it description 
or explanation? And if explanation, is 
it explanation by classification, or causal 
explanation? There can be no fruitful 
discussion of the topic without keeping 
these meanings separate and distinct. In 
a system of complex things and phe- 
nomena it is easy to make any vague 
formula fit anything whatever. With 
“laws” enough and “principles ” 
enough, and a plentiful supply of phrases, 
such as “ social heredity with transmis- 
sion,” “ intergenetic concurrence,” “ gen- 
etically and phylogenetically,” “ physico- 
genetic, neuro-genetic and psycho-genet- 
Ic, it is easy to exhibit any set of facts as 
illustrations of natural selection, or “ ev- 
olution by orthoplasy” or any other 
“ principle.” The “ principle ” becomes 
as plastic as the number of the beast, and 
is used with something of the same logic. 
Two illustrations will show our mean- 
ing. How does a child learn to write? 
The answer is as follows: 


_ “What he actually does is to use his hand 
In a great many possible ways as near as he 


° DEVELOPMENT AND EVOLUTION. B James Ma 
Baldwin. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.60. oa 
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can to the way required; and from these ex- 
cessively produced movements, and after ex- 
cessively varied and numerous trials, he grad- 
ually selects and fixes the slight successes 
made in the direction of correct writing. It 
is a long and most laborious accumulation of 
slight functional selections from overproduced 
movements.” P. 114. 


Here the simple fact that the child must 
try again and again is expanded into this 
operose evolutionized account. The sec- 
ond quotation explains selective thinking 
as follows: 


“ Selective thinking is the result of motor 
accommodation to the physical and social en- 
vironment, this accommodation taking place 
in each case, as all motor accommodation 
does, from a platform of earlier ‘ systematic 
determination’ or habit. In the sphere of the 
physical environment as such, the selection is 
from overproduced movements projected out 
from the platform of the habitual adaptations 
of the members brought into play; in the 
sphere of the social environment it consists in 
the accommodation of the attention, secured by 
the overproduction of motor variations pro- 
jected from the platform of the habitual atten- 
tion complex. The presentations from which 
the selected motor variations issue are be- 
lieved or called ‘true,’ while the organization 
which the motor complex gradually attains 
holds the data of knowledge in relations of 
theoretical and analytical ‘ validity.’”” P. 264. 


This beautifully simple account leaves 
nothing to be desired for a complete un- 
derstanding of the subject. 


Js 
The Little White Bird 


A criM, lonely old military bachelor 
looking out of his club window perceives 
a pretty little nursery governess posting 
a letter, and afterward talking with a 
tall, clean-made young fellow who is 
distinguished by a hearty laugh.* The 
bachelor, who reminds us of Colonel 
Newcome, becomes interested in the ro- - 
mance that is evidently under way, and 
thereafter, at critical times, the young 
people find evidence that some unknown 
friend is watching them closely and help- 
ing them in their troubles. ‘lhe young 
man is a painter, whose pictures the pub- 
lic does not appreciate, and when he mar- 
ries the governess they have a hard strug- 
gle merely to live. Hovering about them 





* Tue LITTLE WHITE BIRD; OR, ADVENTURES IN 
KENSINGTON GARDENS. By J. M. Barrie. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
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at first unseen but ever present is the 
unknown friend who buys a picture ; who 
rescues the governess’s doll’s house— 
sole relic of her childhood—from the 
shop in which she sold it, and sends it 
home with a message saying that she may 
need it again; who provides the clothes 
for little David when he arrives; who 
protects their tiny home from sale; who 
sends David toys during all the time of 
his crawling, and who makes his ac- 
quaintance as soon as he is able to walk. 

David and the old bachelor become 
chums, and explore Kensington Gardens 
together, accompanied by Porthos, the 
great dog, and sometimes watched at a 
distance by the grateful little mother who 
has identified her boy’s constant compan- 
ion with the unknown friend, but has 
never dared to approach. 

Kensington Gardens is full of .babies 
and nurse maids by day and fairies by 
night, and the book tells us much about 
all of these. Mr. Barrie’s fairies are 
heavier of foot and wing and- grosser 
than other good little people whom we 


ies into a man, and afterward allowed to 
resume his original shape. Our theory, 
to which Mr. Barrie is quite welcome, is 
that Porthos stayed late in Kensington 
Gardens and was able, having listened to 
the children’s talk, to pronounce the 
words that the fairies obey aud so be 
came aman. Having tried his new state 
for a while, and had his faith in human 
nature well nigh destroyed, he wisely 
went back to the fairies and became a dog 
again. 
& 

Muhammad and His Power. By P. de Lacy 

Johnstone. New York: Charles Scribner's 

Sons, $1.25. 


A brief and, on the whole, rather in- 
teresting sketch of the prophet and his 
times. The earlier chapters describé the 
land, the people, their social condition, 
poetry, tribal ties and the general en- 
vironment which made the appearance of 
the founder of a new religion possible; in 
the latest is shown how his successors 
prosecuted his work, and some account 
is given of Islam’s magna charta, the 


know, but it may be that contact with\ Quran. The style of the work, however, 


London has roughened them. Here is an 
extract from the great mass of informa- 
tion concerning these fairies which David 
and his friend acquired during their years 
of play in the Gardens: 


“They have real glasses and real wine of 
three kinds—namely, blackthorn wine, ber- 
berris wine and cowslip wine, and the Queen 
pours out, but the bottles are so heavy that 
she just pretends to pour out. There is bread 
and butter to begin with, of the size of a three- 
penny bit; and cakes to end with, and they 
are so small that they have no crumbs. The 
fairies sit round on mushrooms, and-at first 
they are very well behaved and always cough 
off the table and so on, but after a bit they 
are not so well behaved, and stick their fingers 
into the butter, which is got from the roots 
of old trees, and the really horrid ones crawl 
over the table-cloth chasing sugar or other 
delicacies with their tongues.” 


This may all be true, but we strongly 
suspect that Irene’s account has been ac- 
cepted without ‘investigation, and Irene 
is a little vulgarian. And as to William 
Patterson, Mr. Barrie and the military 
gentleman seem to be in doubt as to who 
William Patterson was, and we do not 
mind enlightening them. We are fully 
persuaded that Patterson was none other 
than Porthos, the dog, turned by the fair- 


is hardly on a level with that of the other 
volumes which have appeared in this ex- 
cellent series. The author has had such 
a wealth of picturesque matérial ready 
to his hand that he might have made a 
more effective use of it. Washington 
Irving’s Mahomet is anything but satis- 
factory from a critical point of view, but 
how real, how life-like is the picture pre- 
sented by the literary artist! Mr. John- 
stone makes some statements which are, 
to say the least, doubtful. “In the fifth 
century, Qusai, the Quraish chief, from 
whose lineage in the fifth generation 
sprang the Prophet Muhammad.” It is 
not at all certain that Muhammad _be- 
longed to the powerful and opulent 
Quraish family. His Mussulman biog- 
raphers admit that one of the reasons 
why the Quraish refused to acknowledge 
his claims was because God would never 
have chosen a man of such low birth and 
poor estate for his apostle. Nor is it 
“clear that when Muhammad was born 
in 570 there was no decline of pagan- 
ism or idol-worship at Mecca.” On the 
contrary, as may be seen from several 
statements of Mr. Johnstone himself, the 
old paganism had by that time lost all 
its vitality, a fact accounted for by the 
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presence of numerous communities of 
Jews and Christians in the country, the 
close intercourse of the city with the 
Christian Greek province of Syria on the 
one side and with the Christian kingdom 
of Abyssinia on the other, as well as by 
the presence of a number of sects, like 
the Hanifs, that were constantly spring- 
ing up and spreading the monotheistic 
dogmas of Judaism and Christianity. 


J 


Boston Days. By Lillian Whiting. 
Little, Brown & Co. 

This book on the golden days of Bos- 
ton and Concord is replete with informa- 
tion, obtained partly at first hand, and 
with pictures and stories of the men who 
made those days forever memorable. 
One may read here about Emerson and 
Whipple and Alcott and their peers as 
if they were people living to-day. We 
heartily recommend any one interested 
in the New England renaissance to 
peruse these chapters; he will be much 
better acquainted with the period for 
such perusal. Indeed, the very faults of 
Miss Whiting’s work do in a manner 
contribute to the realism of the picture 


Boston: 


presented. She reproduces only too per- 
fectly the crude enthusiasms and total 
lack of humor which made the camp fol- 
lowers of Emerson so absurd a spectacle 


to Hawthorne. We have here the very 
atmosphere of the school as a whole, 
rather than the spirit of two or three 
lofty personalities. We esteem Emerson 
as a great, almost a divine, man, but we 
find it somewhat provincial to say of him 
that “he is more universal even than 
Goethe,” and “ It is Emerson who is su- 
premely, out of all the ent.re world of 
authors, ‘ the friend and aider of all who 
would live in the spirit.’” Really, Emer- 
son is not more universal than Goethe 
andhe still ranks a grade below Plato as a 
friend of those who seek spiritual things. 
It were better not to say that “ the life of 
the Alcott family is an epic poem.” Nor 
was Alcott a “ purely Greek nature; ” he 
was, in fact, the very opposite of every- 
thing Greek—by which no disparage- 
ment is necessarily impliec. It were 
well, too, not to quote with approval a 
sonnet of Alcott’s (p. 136) which fails 
to discriminate between dost and doth. 
Such criticism of a book which no one 


Io! 


interested in the period can read without 
profit may seem unkind, but we have ob- 
served recently too much of this loose 
enthusiasm. The New England group 
of men were strong cnough to be treated 
critically. Nor is it easy to pardon the 
utter disdain of order shown by the pres- 
ent work. It is, moreover, full of repe- 
titions, as, for example, when a sonnet 
of Alcott’s is quoted entire on page 189 
and quoted again—in a form slightly al- 
tered—on page 194. The lack of literary 
conscience everywhere observable in the 
book really merits some kind of rebuke 
—especially when the author has in hand 
abundant material for a good and useful 


work. 
& 


Personal and Public. 
ames M. Ludlow. New York: Flem- 
. Revell Co., $1.25 net. 


incentives for Life. 
By 
ing 
There is one peculiar thing about this 
attractive volume by the author of “ The 
Janizaries ” and “ Deborah,” and that is 
that, like the Benedictine editions of ser- 
mons by the Christian Fathers, it has a 
full index of all the biographical and his- 
torical allusions and stories with which 
it abounds, much to the increase of its 
interest and value. Dr. Ludlow gives us 
here a volume composed of what were 
probably lectures to his congregation on 
high problems of character and life, writ- 
ten with skillful literary touch, and 
adapted to guide his younger and to en- 
courage his older readers. The theme of 
the volume is Conscience; and the chap- 
ters discuss what are the substitutes for 
conscience, and what are the incentives 
that make it the guide of life. 


& 


“E.R. B.” By W. Pett Ridge. 
D. Appleton & Co., $1.00. 

Certain ambitions demand broad con- 
ceptions of life. And when an author 
levels into the mind of an underbred 
young man convictions and ideals that 
belong to noble natures, without enlarg- 
ing his character and personality in pro- 
portion, he ceases to be a literary artist 
and becomes a caricaturist. In this novel 
the hero, because he is a drayman by 
instinct as well as by profession, makes 
a mean back-alley economy of sociology. 
All his faculties are limited by birth and 
environment, and there is no intimation 


New York: 
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of an heroic aspiration in him. The 
truth is, a deliberate effort is being made 
now to add numbers to the reading public 
by creating a tenement-district literature. 
It differs from the old-fashioned dime 
novel in that it is realistic rather than in- 
credible. All the facts of life are por- 
trayed without illusion, and there is not 
even keenness enough of sensation to 
produce a melodramatic situation. And 
this brings up the definition of artistic 
morality. Ought the fine symmetry of 
any art be tampered with in order to 
reach the sympathies and low apprecia- 
tion of an untutored class? Is it not 
rather the particular province of literary 
art to hold fast the integrity of every 
principle and thus compel a growth of in- 
telligence that will comprehend the vir- 
tue in the beautiful form of truth as well 
as the truth itself? Whatever is lifted 
up draws all men to it; there is in the 
lowest minds a divine upward instinct, 
and when man or art conforms to low 
conditions, moral or intellectual, we lose 
a stepping stone, fall short of an altitude 
that we might have won. For this rea- 
son novels that not only admit, but ac- 
cept the downward point of view are to 
be condemned, however cleverly written. 


s 
Literary Notes 


Proressor Moore, of Harvard, has edited 
Horace’s “Odes and Epodes” for the Latin 
Series of the American Book Company 
($1.50). 

....Wolfson’s “ Essentials in “Ancient His- 
tory” is the first to appear of a four volume 
series, prepared on the plan recommended by 
the Committee of Seven. (The American 
Book Company, $1.50.) 


...-Mr. Arthur Sherburne Hardy, recently 
appointed Minister to Spain, after a silence of 
some years has written a new novel. It is 
coming out in The Atlantic Monthly as a 
serial, under the title “His Daughter First.” 


...-Publishers and book-sellers all over the 
country have heard with regret of the death 
of William Allen Wilde, the well-known Bos- 
ton publisher. Mr. Wilde was not only re- 
spected by his associates in the publishing 
business, but was recognized by his neighbors 
and friends as a gentleman of sterling char- 
acter. 

...-The Bible Study Publishing Company 
of Boston issue the Bible Study Union Les- 
sons, which have received the hearty indorse- 


ment of prefessional educators, as well as of 
the Congregational and Baptist Publication 
Societies. The failure of the International 
Sunday School Lessons Committee to provide 
graded lessons has turned attention to these 
lessons. 


s 
Pebbles 


Ermintrude Hopkins broke her spine, 
And passed away at half-past nine. 
Her mother was sorry, and said, “ What a 
pity ! 
I’m already late for my train to the city.” 
—RHarvard Lampoon. 
Willie was the favorite child, 
His temper, as a rule, was mild. 
One day he led for papa’s eye; 
Now they don’t speak as they pass by. 
—Columbia Jester. 


LESSONS IN POLITICS. 


....‘ But why should the Government buy 
up its own bonds at one hundred and thirty- 
eight, when these may be redeemed for their 
face value at maturity?” “To relieve the 
financial stringency, my son.” “ What causes 
financial stringency, father?” “The plain 
people getting Wall Street’s money away from 
it.” “ And the bond purchase?” “ The bond 
purchase restores the equilibrium. With the 
Government paying one dollar and _ thirty- 
eight cents of the plain people’s money for 
every dollar they owe Wall Street, safe finan- 
cial conditions are speedily re-established.” 
“Ts this properly a function of government? ” 
“Government, my son, has no higher duty 
than that of protecting the weak against the 
strong.” —Life. 

THE JOKES OF THE GREAT. 


....We often read the jokes of Chauncey 
Depew, and other great men, and they do not 
sound as funny as the jokes we hear on the 
streets of Atchison. If you want to hear gen- 
uine wit, visit the shoe shop, and the saddle 
shop, and the favorite street corners, of a 
country town. President Roosevelt, on re- 
turning from his recent unsuccessful bear 
hunt, said (with a merry twinkle in his eye) : 
“Perhaps the bears in Mississippi are Demo- 
cratic bears, and hid out.” The office seekers 
with the President nearly killed themselves 
laughing, but there was nothing funny in the 
remark. At one station, a bouquet was pre- 
sented to the President. “Better send it to 
Mrs. Roosevelt, my superior officer,” he said, 
with another merry twinkle in his eye. The 
telegraph declares, in a Washington dispatch, 
that Mrs. Roosevelt “smiled” on hearing of 
the remark. We can’t understand why she 
smiled; the remark wasn’t funny. We sincere- 
ly hope the President does not contemplate 
writing a joke book.—Aftchison Globe. 
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A Task for Mr. Morgan 


Every American who cares to under- 
stand the signs of the times and measure 
his country’s progress has been scanning 
the record of the past year. It is a record 
almost wholly bright, of great success 
and prosperity, of abundant crops, enor- 
mous -volume of trade, unprecedented 
production, increased wages and rail- 
ways choked with freight. But it bears 
one foul and disgraceful blot—the coal 
strike, and the narrow obstinacy of em- 
ployers who permitted that strike to take 
place and be prolonged. 

This blot is running over into the rec- 
ord of 1903. Miners are at work, it is 
true, but no agreement hetween them and 
their employers has been reached. A 
good Commission is taking testimony, 
but the hearing promises to be almost 
endless, and the employing companies 
insist upon conditions which make the 
arbitrators’ task one of great difficulty. 
The operators flatly refuse to enter into 
any agreement with the union; and if 
they are right in holding that recognition 
of the union is excluded by the terms of 
the proposition upon which the appoint- 
ment of the Commission was based, a 
satisfactory and enduring settlement can 
scarcely be expected. 

Such a settlement should have been 
made before the strike was ordered, or in 
the early days of the contest. We are not 
attempting now to measure all the merits 
of the opposing demands or claims of 
miners and employers, but to consider 
from the business and commercial point 
of view what we must call the astound- 
ing blindness and stu; idity of the latter. 
There is what seems to be good authority 
for saying that in the early days of the 
strike a wage increase of only 5 per cent. 
—or one of 10 per cent., at most—would 
have closed the dispute. And the agree- 
ment “out of court,” which Mr. Mc- 
Veagh was on the point of ratifying with 
Mr. Mitchell in November when his ne- 
gotiations were so suddenly repudiated 
or otherwise ended by the railroad presi- 
dents who had suggested and supported 
them, provided for an increase of 10 per 
cent. We do not think it will be denied 
that at any time since the begining of the 


strike an addition of 10 per cent. to the 
miners’ wages would quickly have caused 
a settlement of this controversy. 

Consider the situation. It was a year 
of the greatest prosperity, marked by a 
higher cost of living, together with a 
general advance in wages up to the end 
of it and continuing thereafter. In no 
State has this advance been seen more 
clearly than in the one where the strike 
took place. All around these miners 
—in the Steel Trust’s factories, at the 
coke furnaces and on the railroads— 
wages have been made higher, in most 
cases without solicitation, and for the 
reason publicly given by President 
Cassatt when he said that “ the cost of 
living has increased 20 to 25 per cent., 
but wages have not increased according- 
ly.” Even the railroad companies that, 
through the agency of their coal depart- 
ments, employ these miners, have raised 
the wages of their railway workmen. 
Everybody knows that this has been done 
on the Lackawanna, Reading and other 
anthracite roads. No increase had been 
granted to the miners, but it was not 
until November that the force of the 
argument from example constrained the 
companies to sanction Mr. McVeagh’s 
negotiations. In his signed statement of 
November 22d he said that these were 
undertaken and approved because the 
companies realized they had lost their 
case, so far as wages were concerned, on 
account of the railway increases. 

But the reign of common sense was 
brief. The same malign influence, or the 
same blindness, that had prolonged the 
strike by an arrogant rejection of arbi- 
tration and a refusal to pay even 5 per 
cent., suddenly ended the efforts of Mr. 
McVeagh. What was the influence that 
dictated President Baer’s message to that 
competent negotiator at the moment 
when his labors were about to be 
crowned with success? We cannot be- 
lieve that it was nothing more than the 
objections of a few independent mine- 
owners. 

Be it malign or stupid, arising from 
the pit or proceeding from some narrow 
brain, it has been present from the begin- 
ning, defying all conciliators, at variance 
with all ideas of common sense in busi- 
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ness, moved by no humane impulse, and 
overcome for a time only when Mr. Mor- 
gan took the whole affair into his own 
hands. It is active now, when the argu- 
ment from example has gained force by 
reason of the Steel Trust’s great profit- 
sharing project. 

It has won for the coal railroad com- 
panies the enduring hostility of the peo- 
ple, drawn attention to their violations 
of law, excited the anger of organized 
labor everywhere, compelled a loss of 
railway and mining profits, caused suf- 
fering in many a household, and stimu- 
lateda rank growth of thatsocialisticspir- 
it which the coal railroad officers abhor. 
The successful manifestations of it have 
been in sharp contrast with that rare and 
broad intelligence that reorganized these 
railroads and still is able to control them 
when it desires to do so. 

Come, Mr. Morgan, thrust aside once 
more this deadly influence and all the 
narrow minds. Take up again this case 
where your friend McVeagh was forced 
to drop it, and make a settlement that 
will meet the approval of the Commis- 
sion and commend itself to the American 
public. In a printed statement recently 
ascribed to you, perhaps without due au- 
thority, you are represented as saying 
that you are no longer in business for 
personal gain, but for the general good— 
for the benefit of business interests. The 
general welfare and the reputation of the 
American people for commercial ability 
and wisdom demand that you should set- 
tle this controversy in accord with those 
business principles which you approve, 
and by the application of which you have 
become the world’s leading financier. 


Js 


The Classics and the Historic 
Sense 


THERE is a story that when the tomb 
of Charlemagne at Aix-la-Chapelle was 
opened the great emperor was discovered 
seated on his throne, upright and ma- 
jestic, clad in all the pomp of royalty—a 
statue of death. To the irreverent this 
powerless figure, adorned with all the 
insignia of ancient empire, might seem 
not an unapt image of our classical pro- 
fessors sitting to-day almost unregarded 
in the seats from which once spake the 


complete authority of learning. It is not 
our purpose, however, to indulge in per- 
siflage, but rather to ask in all seriousness 


why our teachers of Latin and Greek . 


have lost the high and almost undisputed 
honor once accorded them. 

We took occasion last week to sug- 
gest that the classics themselves may not 
be so much responsible for this waning 
of authority as are the teachers of them 
who fail to adapt their methods to the 
requirements of the newly won historic 
sense. Certainly any careful examina- 
tion of the changed conditions will not 
discountenance such a theory. It will 
appear that the peculiar authority once 
accorded the classics sprang from a to- 
tal lack of the historic sense in the world 
at large at that time. Two centuries ago, 
to a certain extent even a single century 
ago, truth was regarded as. something 
fixed and unalterable. Religion had been 
established once for all by a perfect reve- 
lation; and as in religion so in culture, 
the forms of art and literature had re- 
ceived their final form. Aristotle was for 
culture what the Bible was for religion. 
There was no thought of development in 
the modern sense of the word and no con- 
ception of relative values. What con- 
formed to classical models was right; 
what departed from them was wrong. 
Read a little in Scaliger’s Poetics and ob- 
serve his Maronolatry or Virgil-wor- 
ship; Virgil is made the touchstone of 
every possible excellence, and he writes 
well who imitates the master best. Vida 
formulated this idolatry of the classics 
for Europe: 


“Hence on the ancients we must rest alone, 
And make their golden sentences our own. 
a x * x 
Bring all the spirit of their words away, 
And make their words themselves our lawful 
prey!” 


And Pope expressed the same idea for 
England in one of his celebrated cou- 
plets: 


“Learn hence for ancient rules a just esteem; 
To copy nature is to copy them.” 


Now it is clear that such a conception 
of authority in the past is utterly foreign 
to modern thought. The modern his- 
toric sense, in Renan’s phrase the great- 
est achievement of the ninetenth century, 
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EDITORIALS 


that perception of growth leading 
through ceaseless change which tends to 
give everything a value relative only to 
its time and circumstances, that feeling 
for the past as something different from 
the present and subject to different laws 
—all this was destined to act on the au- 
thority of the classics like a dissolving 
acid. They were bound to fall into dis- 
repute unless brought into the new 
sphere of ideas. And what has been the 
attitude of our classical instructors to- 
ward this change? Just there lies our 
quarrel with them. Few of them in- 
deed attempt to assume the old imperious 
mien; they no longer presume to judge 
modern culture after the manner of 
Scaliger and Vida and Pope. But having 
lost this old sway it has never occurred 
to them that any new influence is possi- 
ble; their control over ideas has been 
taken from them, and instead of grasping 
at a new control they have surrendered 
themselves to words. They sit like 


Charlemagne, in ancient trappings, life- 
less, waiting for the new Charles to break 
into their sepulcher. 

And what a splendid opportunity is 


theirs, an empire to rule nobler than that 
swayed by either Charles. To trace the 
stream of human thought from its source 
in ancient Greece down through Rome, 
through medieval Europe, through the 
Renaissance, the Revolution, to these 
present days; to compare the schools of 
modern art with those of Athens; to un- 
ravel the many threads woven into mod- 
ern literature; to contrast our esteemed 
virtues of honor, truth and charity with 
the Platonic virtues of prudence, cour- 
age, temperance and justice; in a word, 
to substitute the new historic sense for 
the old sense of authority—all this is 
within the reach of classical students if 
only they can be shaken out of their state 
of petrified stupefaction and can be made 
to understand that the spirit saves but 
the letter destroys. Nor would dignity 
be wanting to them in this new regimen. 
Better than any others they could find au- 
thority in this study of the development 
of human culture, for they sit at the foun- 
tain head of so much that the human race 
has won and still must win. 

More than that, there is a peculiar rea- 
son why Greek should have weight in the 
new method of study. The great danger 
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to those who surrender themselves to the 
historic sense is that they may come to 
lose all feeling of stability whatsoever, 
that they may look upon the world as a 
place of meaningless flux, where no pre- 
cept of beauty or morality has force be- 
yond the moment, and all things spirit- 
ual and material are merely relative. 
Against such a state of impuissance the 
study of Greek may well serve as a bal- 
ance—not in the old way of absolute au- 
thority, but in the new way of compari- 
son. In that civilization now so far away 
from us, it is easy to discriminate be- 
tween what was essential and what was 
accidental, between what was of perma- 
nent force to guide the currents of evo- 
lution and what was temporary, passing 
away with the circumstances that lent it 
meaning. 

And there is something more than this. 
Evolution proceeds not in a straight line 
but in series of circles—epicycles they 
might be called. Now for reasons not 
clear beyond the genius of the people 
themselves, the civilization of Greece was 
rounded out more completely, more inde- 
pendently and more logically than that 
of any other race. Their history, from 
its epic beginnings in Homer down to its 
senility in the courts of Alexandria, 
stands as a little circle imaging the great- 
er circle of evolution in which it is con- 
tained. Being finished it is no longer 
seen under the aspect of mutability, but 
has the character of permanence. To 
store the mind and the imagination with 
its culture is at once to obtain a touch- 
stone of proof for many of the move- 
ments now carrying us on in the greater 
circle of evolution and to strengthen our- 
selves with a grasp of something in a 
manner outside the realm of flux and 
change whereon looking many men grow 
dizzy and lose their inner guide of truth. 
This great field of influence and honor 
lies within the vision of our classical 
men; yet still they blind themselves with 
meaningless things. Observing their 
folly and obstinacy we are reminded of 
the ancient Hindu epigram: 


“TI saw an ass who bore a load 
Of sandal wood along the road, 
And almost with the burden bent, 
Yet never guessed the sandal scent. 
So philologians bear a mass 
Of books they comprehend not—like the ass.” 
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The Election of Senators by 
Popular Vote 


“Tue Senate of the United States is 
at the present moment the worst rotten- 
borough institution in the civilized 
world.” These words, uttered by a pro- 
fessional politician in a political cam- 
paign, would attract attention. Soberly 
written by a cool-headed student of con- 
stitutional law, they deserve sober con- 
sideration. As a matter of fact they are 
the judgment of a leading authority on 
constitutional law and political science. 
They occur in a finely analytical exami- 
nation of the whole question of the elec- 
tion of United States Senators by popu- 
lar vote, which is contributed to the De- 
cember number of the Political Science 
Quarterly, by Prof. John W. Burgess, 
Dean of the Faculty of Po'itical Science 
in Columbia University. 

It is not the habit of Professor Bur- 
gess to make such statements as the one 
that we have quoted without supporting 
them by proofs, and the figures that he 
presents by way of demonstration are 
little less than amazing. 

There are, he tells us, five principal 
federal systems in the world—namely, 
Mexico, Braz:l, Switzerland, the German 
Empire and the United States. Mexico 
comprises twenty-eight states with a 
population of 13,000,000 souls. Of 
these approximately 3,000,000 dwell in 
fifteen of the smaller states, and 10,000,- 
ooo dwell in the thirteen remaining 
larger states. It therefore comes about 
that 3,000,000 people are represented in 
the Senate of Mexico by thirty Senators, 
while 10,000,000 are represented by only 
twenty-six. 

In Brazil there are twenty-one states 
with a total population of 17,000,000 
souls. Uf these 4,000,000 dwell in eleven 
of the smaller states and 13,000,000 in 
the ten irger states. The 4,000,000 are 
represented in the Senate of Brazil by 
thirty-three Senators and the 13,000,000 
by only thirty Senators. 

In the Swiss Union there are twenty- 
two cantons and a population of 3,000,- 
000 souls, of whom 800,000 dwell in 
twelve small cantons and 2,200,000 in 
ten larger cantons. The 800,000 are rep- 
resented in the Swiss Senate by twenty- 


four Seaators, while the 2,200,000 are 
represented by only twenty Senators. 

The German Empire comprises twenty. 
five states, the total population of which 
is 55,000,000 souls. Of these, 10,000,000 
dwell in twenty-two small states and are 
represented by thirty-one voices in the 
Federal Council, while 45,000,000 dwell 
in the three larger states and are repre- 
sented in the Federal Council by only 
twenty-seven voices. 

Finally, in the United States there are 
now forty-five commonwealths with a 
population all told of approximately 76, 
000,000 souls. Of these, 14,000,000 
dwell in the twenty-three smaller States 
and are represented in the Senate by 
forty-six Senators, while 62,000,000 
dwell in the twenty-two larger States 
and are represented in the Senate by only 
forty-four Senators. 

In further comment Professor Burgess 
says: 

“Now when an American, of whatever 
political creed, contemplates these figures and 
statements, he cannot repress the feeling that 
there is something wrong with any political 
system which permits of such relations.” 


Nevertheless, it is a fear that such rela- 
tions would forever be destroyed that lies 
at the root of all opposition to an elec- 
tion of United States Senators by popt- 
lar vote. 

The Senate is supposed to represent 
the States as such, irrespective of popt- 
lation, and there is supposed to be some 
peculiar virtue in a political system 
which provides for a representation of 
population in one house of Congress and 
of States in their corporate capacity in 
the other. Apprehension is felt that any 
modification of the Senate, or of the 
method of electing Senators, would i 
some way, not clearly apprehended, pro- 
foundly modify our political system. 

It is upon this vague apprehension that 
Professor Burgess brings his clear at- 
alysis to bear. What, he asks, are the 
fundamental characteristics of our sys 
tem, and what changes could profoundly 
modify it? 

In answer he says that our system is, 
in the first place, one of “ national popt- 
lar sovereignty.” The people of the na 
tion as a whole, and not the States if 
their corporate capacity, possess “ the 
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original and ultimate authority to consti- 
tute and empower government and to de- 
fine and guarantee liberty.” That this 
feature of our political syste. could in 
any way be affected by a popular elec- 
tion of Senators is an idea too absurd 
for disc.assion. 

In the second place, our system of gov- 
ernment is one in which the legislative 
and executive functions are confided to 
separate departments, largely independ- 
ent but correlated. It is a presidential 
government, in which the executive is 
not dependent upon the legislature for 
its tenure and is not responsible to the 
legislature for its policies. it is the an- 
tithesis of a parliamentary system like 
that of Great Britain. 

In the third place, our system is one 
of constitutional limitations imposed 
upon governmental power in behalf of 
individual liberty and safeguarded by an 
independent, constitutional judiciary. It 
is hardly necessary to argue that this 
feature of our polity could not be affected 
one way ot the other by a charge in the 
method of electing Senators. 

In the second feature, then, if any- 
where, modification might be expected if 
the proposed reform should be adopted. 

Our non-parliamentary presidential 
government is based upon a federal or- 
ganization. The representation of the 
people, which is embodied in both the 
executive and the legislative branches, is 
one which not only recognizes the na- 
tional popular sovereignty, but also pre- 
serves an organic memory, so to speak, 
of the “act that once in our history the 
commonwealths were independent and 
sovereign States. Might it not happen 
that a popular election of Senators would 
destroy the federal system as such and 
give us in its place a highly centralized 
system, like, for example, that of 
France? For, it is obvious, popular elec- 
tion might be followed by a resistless 
demand for a distribution of Senatorial 
Tepresentation with some regard to popu- 
lation. 

Professor Burgess’s answer to this 
question is unequivocal and convincing. 
Our system is a federal but not a con- 
federate system. A league of independ- 
ent sovereignties would ot necessity be 
Tepresented in the general government 
as States, as corporate personalities, and 
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without regard to differences of popula- 
tion. Not so a federal system. A fed- 
eral system comes into existence at the 
moment when it is clearly seen that the 
component States of confederation have 
parted with their original sovereignty, 
which has passed over to the people of 
the group of States as a whole. This mo- 
ment came to the United States in the 
throes of our Civil War. From this mo- 
ment the sovereign people shapes the 
government as it will, and, under the cir- 
cumstances supposed, it does, as a matter 
of fact, create two sets of governmental 
organs, one of enumerated powers for 
central administration, the other a group 
of local or State governments with re- 
siduary powers. Herein lies the true es- 
sence of a federal as distinguished from 
a confederate system. An election of 
United States Senators directly by the 
people of each State could not affect this 
true federal principle of dual govern- 
ment. At the most it could only do away 
with misconceptions of our polity sur- 
viving among those, if any there are, 
who still think of it as a confederation. 

This question, whether.we shall take 
steps to reform “the worst rotten-bor- 
ough institution in the civilized world,” 
will not be put down until it has been an- 
swered in the right way. Professor Bur- 
gess has rendered a public service by his 
exceedingly clear presentation of the 
constitutional issues involved. 

st 


A Pastoral Address 


For a second time O. H. Bradford, 
D.D., Moderator of the Congregational 
National Council, has issued what may 
be called a pastoral to all the churches 
of that denomination in the country. It 
is a new feature in Congregational meth- 
ods, and one to be approved. It puts a 
real public service on the Moderator dur- 
ing the three years that intervene be- 
tween the meetings of the Council; and 
the wide audience he addresses gives ad- 
ditional importance to what he has to say. 

Dr. Bradford’s suggestion that all the 
benevolent societies of the Congrega- 
tional body should be under one control. 
is in the line of consolidated trusts so 
much approved now by manufacturers, 
railroad men and farmers, and may be re- 
ferred for consideration to the denomi- 
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national journals, as also the evidently 
wise suggestion that these societies hold 
their annual meetings together. The 
proposition that the National Council 
meet annually, like the Presbyterians, in- 
stead of triennially, illustrates how far 
the Congregationalists have advanced 
since the first session of the Council in 
Oberlin was solemnly warned by Dr. 
Leonard Bacon of the danger of Presby- 
terianizing the denomination. That dan- 
ger is no longer feared. 

Passing by Dr. Bradford’s suggestion 
of a way of relief for pastorless churches 
we come to the one which will equally 
appeal to all churches of whatever name. 
In these times of religious perplexity, 
when vital truths are so often held with 
uncertain grasp, when social conditions 
have been so threatening, and when lo- 
cal, national and international politics so 
much need men of higher vision and no- 
bler character, he hears a clear call for 
all who recognize the leadership of Jesus 
Christ unitedly to labor and pray that 
faith may be strengthened, love in- 
creased, brotherhood made more vital 
and persuasive, and the kingdom of God 
thus advanced. To this end he would 
have the churches improve the coming 
Lenten season by meetings whose object 
it should be to promote “ the practice of 
the presence of God.” The suggestion is 
an admirable one, and will doubtless be 
followed much beyond the circle of 
churches specially addressed. 

To one weighty paragraph we call spe- 
cial attention: . 


“T am fully persuaded, after prolonged 
study and wide observation, that the root of 
all our social difficulties is skepticism concern- 
ing the reality and possibility of brotherhood. 
With that skepticism removed there will be 
a reasoriable basis for expecting that there 
will be no more discrimination because of color 
or nationality, no more warfare between 
classes, and no more oppression or conscious- 
ness of injustice, because each will esteem 
others as better than himself.” 


After all that may be said, this is the 
root of the matter; and it is the duty of 
the Church to proclaim and enforce the 
doctrine of human brotherhood, as it is 
the duty of its individual members, in 
business or politics, to propose and en- 
force the specific concrete ways in which 
the Church’s doctrine can be maintained. 
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Panama and Sanitary Science 


REcENT daily newspaper reports seem 
to indicate that very little remains now 
for the completion of preliminary ar. 
rangements between the United States 
Government and Colombia, so as to per- 
mit the commencement of actual work on 
the Panama Canal. In the light of this 
the resolutions passed unanimously at 
the last meeting of the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine, December 18th, 1902, 
are of special interest. These resolu- 
tions point out that the greatest difficulty 
to be overcome in the excavation of the 
canal, if we are to judge by previous ex- 
perience, is the fearful mortality consid- 
ered inevitable among the workmen, 
because of the unhealthful climate. For 
this reason the suggestion is respectfully 
offered to the President of the United 
States, by the Academy, that one of the 
members of the Commission which he 
is empowered to appoint for the con- 
trol of-canal affairs should be of the 
medical profession—a man whose train- 
ing has made him capable of meeting 
hygienic problems and realizing all that 
modern sanitary science has accomplished 
for their solution. It is futther sug- 
gested that the subordinate medical off- 
cers in charge of the canal work should 
be given full powers to enforce all the 
sanitary precautions they deem neces- 
sary for the preservation of the health 
of the workmen. 

When we recall how much the pres- 
ence of a medical Governor General has 
meant for Cuba during American occt- 
pation the suggestion of the Academy 
of Medicine cannot but seem eminently 
proper. The mortality of Havana has 
been reduced from the highest almost of 
any city in the Western Hemisphere to 
a moderate death rate below that of 
many cities in the United States. For 
the first time in 130 years Havana has 
been for over fifteen months without 2 
single case of yellow fever, and it would 
now seem that the scourge has been erad- 
icated for all time. The Cuban death 
rate from malaria has been more than 
cut in two since the American occupa- 
tion, and with reasonable care it is now 
recognized that the disease need not be 
seriously feared. Professor Koch, after 
his experience in South Africa, said that 
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malaria practically constitutes the only 
reason why the white man cannot live 
and work in the tropics. Here in Amer- 
ica there has always hitherto been also 
yellow fever to reckon with, but both 
these tropical foes seem to have been 
rendered devoid of danger by the recent 
advances in medicine. Under proper 
direction, then, there need be no exag- 
gerated fear of awful mortality among 
the canal workers. What is needed is 
the man who knows how and is able to 
secure the enforcement of recognized 
sanitary regulations, and who will have 
the scientific training to cope with the 
local hygienic difficulties that may arise. 

It is especially sad that at the same 
meeting of the New York Academy of 
Medicine at which these advisory resolu- 
tions were adopted there was occasion 
for resolutions of condolence for the 
death of Major Reed, the distinguished 
surgeon of the United States Army Med- 
ical Department. It is to Dr. Reed more 
than to any other that the present free- 
dom of Cuba from yellow fever and 
much of her other improvement in sani- 
tation is due. He has for years been a 
representative American scientist whose 
intelligent labor and conservative criti- 
cism have prevented the acceptance of 
conclusions with regard to the etiology 
of yellow fever too hastily formulated by 
foreigners, notably by Professor Sana- 
relli, and whose bacteriological studies 
in connection with Dr. Carroll, also of 
the United States Army, have lent bril- 
liancy to American medical research. 
Dr. Reed was only in the prime of life, 
and his premature death was especially 
sad under the circumstances, as his wide 
experience would have made him par- 
ticularly valuable for the solution of the 
sanitary problems sure to confront our 
Government in its recently acquired trop- 
ical possessions and at Panama. Others 
have been trained in the same school, 
however, and there is no reason to fear 
that the Government of the United States 
will find a dearth of good men from 
whom to choose medical officers wko will 
not only be capable of enforcing sanitary 
regulations already known, but also of 
initiating new movements in sanitation 
that will be as practically valuable as 
many recent discoveries made by our 
army medical officials. 
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The Mississippi Troubles 


Mississippi has a good Governor and, 
like other States, some very lawless citi- 
zens. Unfortunately in a State with so 
much illiteracy and an immense rural 
population, it is very difficult to main- 
tain order, and the presence of the two 
races, with the increasing ambition and 
demands of the negro race, makes the 
conditions more difficult. 

Just now we have the Indianola case. 
Indianola is a little town in Sunflower 
County, near the Louisiana border of 
Middle Mississippi, with a population of 
630. The population of the county is 
4,006 white and 12,070 negroes. We tell 
the story elsewhere. If the people of 
that little village cannot leave a Federal 
officer in peace, they have no right to 
complain that the office is closed. 

There are four counties in Mississippi, 
Amite, Franklin, Lincoln and Pike, that 
have of late been infested with whitecaps, 
and the trouble will spread if it is not 
suppressed by Governor Longino and the 
better element of the white people. We 
are glad to see that they seem awake to 
the danger and have to some extent got 
the better of the lawless element. Here 
the complaint is not against vicious ne- 
groes, but against their thrift and suc- 
cess. The negroes are getting a little 
education and are ambitious to improve 
their condition. The first step is to rent 
land and the next is to buy it. These 
whitecaps in Lincoln County, five hun- 
dred of them, ride about the country or- 
dering negro renters to leave at once. 
They do not want negroes to get pos- 
session of land. Of course, the result is 
the demoralization of labor, great suffer- 
ing and wrong to the negroes and great 
loss to the owners who have rented land 
to the negroes. Here is the hopeful ele- 
ment in the problem. The stronger and 


-wealthier whites, who hold large tracts 


of land which they have rented for the 
annual payment of so many bales of cot- 
ton, are on the side of the negroes and 
are as much bound to protect them as in 
the old days of slave plantations. The 
safety of the negro rests with the better 
class of whites as against the ignorant 
poor whites, who lack enterprise and are 
angry at seeing the negro rise to a con- 
dition superior to their own. How sore 
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their feeling is may be judged from a let- 
ter, for whose genuineness we vouch, 
written by the white minister of a rural 
church in one of the Gulf States who had 
been asked to send news of his church 
for publication in a religious paper: 

“in reply to your Earest reqest for church 
News Will say that our State Supt request 
that Wee White Preachers send no newes out 
of the State Without a fixer and I see he has 
resined any Work With The Paper you See 
Wee are such an Ignorant Set of Preachers 
that Wee have to have a fixer its a Pitty Wee 
are White I supose.” 


Radio-Active Matter 


SINCE the subject was last discussed 
in these columns great progress has been 
made in the study of those forms of mat- 
ter which give off the Becquerel rays. 
As our readers know, these radiations are 
somewhat like the Rontgen or “ X-rays,” 
and will penetrate such substances as 
wood or paper or even thin sheets of light 
metals such as aluminum. Altho usual- 
ly non-luminous they affect a sensitive 
photographic plate like light rays, pro- 
ducing an image which can be developed 


like any negative, and when they act on 
the skin they cause serious inflammations 
like deep sunburns. These rays are now 
known to consist, at least in part, of 
streams of minute particles charged with 
negative electricity, or as some would 
say, are particles cf negative electricity. 


These are called “electrons,” and are 
about a thousand times smaller than the 
smallest atom of ordinary matter. These 
electrons diffuse in all directions through 
space like vapor or like the odorous par- 
ticles from a perfume. They can be con- 
ducted through lead tubes and even car- 
ried by a stream of air through curved 
tubes. More remarkable still is their 
power of exciting some substances, per- 
haps any substance, to radio-activity. 
Elements of high atomic weight such as 
barium, thorium and uranium are espe- 
cially susceptible to this influence. For 
example, if a radium salt is put in con- 
tact with a barium salt, the former wiil 
lose its radio-activity and the latter will 
gain it. On separating them the radium 
becomes gradually active again, while 
the barium loses its activity at the same 
rate. The process can be repeated indef- 
initely. 
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Many substances, chiefly rare earths, 
are known to be spontaneously radio-ac- 
tive, and in some cases this has been 
shown to be due to the presence of mi- 
nute quantities of some new elements 
such as actinium, polonium and radium. 
Of these actinium has not yet been iso- 
lated, and it is somewhat doubtful wheth- 
er polonium has a real and independent 
existence any more than the country 
from which Madame Sklodowska Curie 
has patriotically named it. Radium has 
at last been obtained as the chloride in a 
pure state by Madame Curie, and its 
atomic weight determined to be 225, ac- 
cording to which it fits very nicely into 
the Periodic Law as a higher member of 
the calcium-barium group and a near 
neighbor of thorium (231) and uranium 
(238). By the way, Madame Curie ap- 
pears to be an exception to President 
Jordan’s theory that a woman cannot do 
great original work. It is a possible hy- 
pothesis, however, that the chemico-ac- 
tivity exhibited by this remarkable wom- 
an is induced by association with her hus- 
band, Professor Curie. 

By these radiations we have a far more 
delicate means of detecting minute quan- 
tities of matter than any before known, 
millions of times more sensitive than 
chemical analysis. Radium could be de- 
tected in its mixtures by its effect on the 
photographic plate, but it was necessary 
to concentrate it 5,000 times before it 
gave any indications of its existence with 
the spectroscope. Prof. J. J. Thomson 
estimates that a square centimeter of 
radium radiating for a million vears 
would only lose in weight a thousandth 
of a milligram, an amount too small to 
be weighed on a chemical balance. The 
amount of energy lost during this time, 
however, would be sufficient to melt a 
layer of ice a quarter of a mile thick. The 
source of this energy is a puzzle. The 


‘most probable suggestion is that these 


elements have the power of transforming 
heat energy into the form required for 
their peculiar radiations. 

As stated above, ordinary matter be- 
comes radiant by associating with radiant 
substances, but it seems that this is not 
the only way of inducing this property. 
A copper or an aluminum wire highly 
charged with negative electricity becomes 
covered on its surface with radio-active 
matter, and when this superficial layer is 
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rubbed off with a piece of leather the 
leather acquires the power of affecting a 
photographic plate. These discoveries 


of the last few years in what Professor 
Crookes was the first to call “ the fourth 
state of matter,” more refined than the 
gaseous, are of as much importance to 
the sciences of chemistry and physics as 
the finding of a new continent would be 
to geography. 


& 


Prof. Theodor Mommsen is 
the distinguished and ven- 
erable German historian, who 
has just received the Nobel Prize for Lit- 
erature. His invariable rule, which has 
very seldom been broken, is never to 
write for periodicals. But his interest is 
so great in the Kaiser’s efforts to amelio- 
rate the relations between the United 
States and Germany that when we asked 
him to give us his views on the best way 
to advance German-American good feel- 
ing, he could not resist sending us the 
following lines from Charlottenburg, un- 
der date of December 19th: 


Please to excuse me. As a German, I have a 
right to say and to print my opinion about our 
national politics. As a German, I am a well- 
wisher to America, and fully persuaded that 
the only hope for the future is to be found in 
cordial relations and trustful alliance between 
your great republic and my country. But I 
have not the pretention to treat of the great 
international political questions, nor the ar- 
rogance to believe that the words of an old 
Professor would change anything in their 
actual state. 


Professor 
Mommsen 


& 


At once upon Zola’s 
death it was announced 
by a Paris medium that 
he would dictate by means of a table or 
planchette his unfinished work. This was 
to be the last of his “four evangels ” 
completing his “new gospel,” of which 
three parts, “Labor,” “ Fruitfulness ” 
and “Truth,” had been published, and 
there was only left the novel on “ Jus- 
tice,” which was expected to supersede an 
antiquated work by one John, which had 
“Love” for its theme. It now seems 
that any of our readers who may have 
been expecting this posthumous novel 
will be doomed to disappointment. The 
Paris journals report that Zola’s spirit 
positively refuses to dictate the book to 
any medium, even tho strongly urged to 


Zola in the 
“Spirit World ” 
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do so by Renan, who, it seems, is a fa- 
vorite in mediumistic circles, and has be- 
come stanchly orthodox since his death. 
It is to be hoped that Renan’s influence 
will ultimately prevail over Zola’s 
scruples, which may be founded on the 
difficulty of controlling the copyright 
from his present residence, wherever that 
may be. Not but what the world has had 
enough of Zola’s books, such as they 
were, but a book direct from the “ spirit 
world ” written by a materialistic novel- 
ist with the collaboration of an agnostic 
theologian would be such a novelty in lit- 
erature. In the meantime why not try 
our own Mrs. Piper? She used to be 
controlled by “ Dr. Phinuit,” a French- 
man, who knew about as much of his na- 
tive tongue as could be gathered by a 
hasty perusal of Baedeker’s convenient 
phrase-book ; and it may be that he would 
be as successful in interviewing Zola as 
he used to be in telling us what diseases 
our aunts died of. 


The splendor of the cere- 
monial of the great durbar, 
which recognized the acces- 
sion of Edward VII as Emperor of India, 
was profitable for the Empire. Even 
Great Britain planned for magnificence 
of coronation. But India is a land of 
shows, and the bringing together of all 
the great native rulers, in all the glory 
of gold and silk and caparisoned ele- 
phants, afforded a recognition of the im- 
mense blessing of British rule to the peo- 
ple of India, who include one-fifth of the 
human race. Where there was constant 
intestine war there is now peace. Where 
justice was only to be bought now honest 
judges hold court. Taxation has been 
reduced, railroads built in every direc- 
tion, great irrigation works created, and 
if famine has not been wholly conquered 
its evils have been greatly ameliorated 
by the storing of water and the better 
communication. Education is every- 
where provided by a multitude of col- 
leges and universities, whose 26,000 stu- 
dents supply a stream of candidates for 
nearly all civil service posts. The ra- 
pacity of rajahs and lower officials has 
been checked, and the poor farmer can 


The Indian 
Empire 


“enjoy the full profit of his labor. Indeed, 


a system of self-government is intro- 
duced under which a large portion of the 
councils for cities and towns are elected 
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by the people. The religious conflicts 
have come to an end, and civil freedom 
and religious liberty prevail to a degree 
unknown in any other country in Asia. 
This is what the British Government has 
done for India, as also for Egypt, and 
what we are beginning to do for the 
Philippines. Even the great Maharajahs 
are compelled to acknowledge that loy- 


alty is good pore: 


New York,under Mayor 
Low, is not reforming 
itself in quite as spec- 
tacular a way as Minneapolis and St. 
Louis, but she is moving along, which is 
more than can be said of Philadelphia. 
First we had a year of Police Commis- 
sioner Partridge, under whom there were 
slow, unsensational reforms, he merit 
system of promotions established, and 
the laws against gambling resorts and 
other places of like order were adminis- 
tered mildly, on the theory that one may 
be satisfied that he cannot do everything 
and so will not try. But we must credit 
Commissioner Partridge with a real im- 
provement of police conditions and such 
a study of them as allows his successor, 
General Greene, to attempt much more 
with good hope of success. If Police 
Commissioner Partridge was a King 
Log, Police Commissioner Greene prom- 
ises to be a King Stork. He began his 
administration January Ist with radical 
orders, suspending officials under 
charges, and making transfers that had 
every appearance of being “ for the good 
of the service.” The very next day he 
put every wardman and every plain 
clothes man into uniform on rounds- 
man’s service, with a rule that none 
should be transferred back for ninety 
days, and he plainly said that it was 
meant to break up all the past system of 
collecting blackmail. No new broom 
could begin to sweep cleaner, and we 
have great hopes now that Mayor Low’s 
administration, in the department which 
has found the severest criticism, will 
prove itself intelligent and forceful, and 
that it will so command approval as to 
be continued another term. But that is 
much to expect. It would be amusing at 
the next Mayoralty election to see the 
fusionists supported by Devery, but 
stranger things have happened. 


The New York 
Police 
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In an interesting article on “ Thomas 
B. Reed as a Neighbor,” Dr. Francis E. 
Clark quotes Mr. Reed’s expression in 
reference to the obligations we have 
taken in the Philippines: 

“Tt’s all right to do what we can for the 
undeveloped races, but I do not believe in 
making our country a kindergarten for all the 
rest of the world.” 


Now that is precisely what we do believe 
in. One theory would throw overboard 
the Philippines and leave Cuba to stew in 
its own juice; the other theory, recogniz- 
ing our ability, also accepts our obliga- 
tion to do all the service and give all the 
instruction we can to the belated races of 
the world. 
a 

President Hadley says that an investi- 
gation of the last forty classes at Yale 
shows that the average age of students 
at graduation has not increased. That is 
very likely, and would be true even if the 
conditions for entering college have been 
raised. Forty years ago there was a 
much larger proportion of students who 
did not decide to enter college till they 
were men grown—after they had begun 
to support themselves by teaching or 
other work. There were also more, we 
think, who entered at fourteen or fifteen. 
Certain eliminations and _ corrections 
must be made nena average is taken. 


A meeting of church architects and 
decorators in this city discussed the other 
day the need of better art in church- 
building, and they seemed to agree that 
generally church architecture is bad, and 
the reason is the perversity of rectors, 
vestrymen and such ilk. We agree that 
it is not satisfactory, and that a principal 
ideal should be audience room and seats 
as good as in a theater and plenty of day- 
light. But we fear that is not what they 
meant. 

& 

Probably the foolishest item in our 
protective tariff is that which imposes a 
duty on objects of art by people long 
dead. The artists, the ones supposed to 
be protected, have petitioned Congress to 
put on the free list all works of art pro- 
duced fifty years ago, and we hope it will 
be passed, and include antique furniture, 
engraved gems, etc., as well as paintings 
and statuary. 





FINANGIAL 


Sharing Steel Trust Profits 


At. profit-sharing plans heretofore 
devised and tested are dwarfed by that 
which the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion announced on New Year’s Day, not 
only because this is the world’s greatest 
industrial corporation (employing 168,- 
ooo men), but also for the reason that 
the project is of the broadest character, 
carefully designed to accomplish the 
double purpose of continually stimulat- 
ing the ability and loyalty of employees 
and of serving the interests of the 55,000 
persons who now own the Corporation’s 
securities. It is philanthropic, just and 
conciliatory with respect to the em- 
ployees who are invited to take advan- 
tage of it. On the other hand, it is a 
product of the keenest business ability 
and the most far-sighted wisdom from 
the point of view of the officers and 
financiers responsible for the success of 
the Corporation ; for it is most skillfully 
calculated to promote economy, to reduce 
the cost of production, to harmonize and 
centralize the interests of the several sub- 
sidiary companies, and to insure that 
continuity of faithful service which is in 
itself a source of profit for the employer. 

We can make only brief reference here 
to the details of the project. From the 
earnings of the past year $2,000,000 are 
to be used this month for the purchase 
of preferred stock, and every employee 
is to have the privilege of buying or sub- 
scribing for this stock at $82%4 per share 
(the market price at the end of last week 
having been $88), in quantities propor- 
tioned to his annual wages or salary. He 
may have three years in which to pay for 
the stock. If he keeps it and exhibits it 
annually with a letter from the proper 
officer saying that he has remained in the 
company’s service and been a faithful 
employee, he is to receive $5 per share 
for each of five years. Thus the annual 
interest on his investment will be about 
14% per cent, against 314 or 4 per cent. 
on deposits in a savings bank. 

Another part of the plan relates to all 
officers or others who hold places of re- 
sponsibility. For distribution among the 
men of this class a sum is to be set aside 
each year, I per cent. of the net earnings 
when these amount to $80,000,000 and 


do not exceed $90,000,000, and so on in 
growing ratio up to $150,000,000, where 
the sum withdrawn is to be 2% per cent., 
or $3,750,000. One-half the sum so taken 
in 1903 is to be distributed quarterly in 
cash, one-quarter invested in preferred 
stock for similar distribution at the end 
of the year, and one-quarter (so in- 
vested) held for five years, to be given 
to those remaining in the service during 
that time. 
a 

...-Henry C. Deming was last week 
elected President of the Mercantile Trust 
Company in place of Gen. Louis Fitz- 
gerald, resigned. Mr. Deming soon af- 
ter graduating from Yale University en- 
tered the service of the company, became 
Secretary and Treasurer in 1880, and in 
1895 Vice-President. The capital of the 
Mercantile Trust Company is $2,000,- 
ooo and its surplus $5,000,000. Among 
its directors are James W. Alexander, 
John F. Dryden, James H. Hyde, Al- 
fred G. Vanderbilt, Valentine P. Snyder, 
John T. Terry and George J. Gould.— 
The New York County National Bank, 
of which Francis L. Leland is President, 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
50 per cent. An increase in the salaries 
was also announced. The bank’s capital 
is $200,000, and its surplus $1,000,000.— 
The capital of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York, of which William T. 
Cornell is President and James T. Hyde 
Vice-President, has been increased from 
$1,000,000 to $3,000,000. The surplus 
and profits are more than $600,000.— 
The Hanover Fire Insurance Company, 
of which Charles A. Shaw is President, 
has declared a dividend of 4 per cent. and 
an extra dividend of 5 per cent.—Har- 
vey Fisk & Sons are offering $5,000,000 
Michigan Central Railroad Company first 
mortgage 3% per cent. gold bonds, for 
which there is a good demand. Particu- 
lars regarding them may be obtained on 
application.—The resources of the Long 
Island Loan and Trust Company amount 
to $9,557,357, of which the capital stock 
is $1,000,000, and the surplus and undi- 
vided profits $1,417,342—The New 
York Security & Trust Company has 
added half a million to its surplus, which 
is now $4,000,000. Its capital is $1,000,- 
000, and its total assets over $5,000,000. 
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INSURANCE 


An Accident Aid 


Tue Mutual Life, of New York, 
in 1875 printed and distributed several 
editions of two pamphlets called “ Plain 
Directions For Accidents, Emergencies 
and Poisons,” and “ Plain Directions 
For the Care of the Sick.” These have 
now been rewritten and brought down to 
the late date, and have been reissued in 
a single cloth-bound, handy manual 
called “ Accidents, Emergencies, Illness- 
es.” The title sufficiently indicates the 
scope. The number of households where, 
when the unexpected emergency arises, 
there would be anybody present who 
would know what to do, before the doc- 
tor comes, in case of accident by one of 
the more common poisons or of some 
other sudden alarm, is not large. Yet 
something must sometimes be done be- 
fore a doctor comes, or he may come too 
late. It is the province of this useful 
little book to serve in sudden needs, and 
it also contains much useful matter 


which can be considered more leisurely. 
Js 


Insurance Statements 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 


The annual balance sheet of the New York 
Life Insurance Company deals with amounts 
so large as to be almost beyond one’s com- 
prehension. The increase in assets since the 
statement made a year ago represents an 
amount larger than the entire capital of many 
a good sized company. The total assets, as 
per certificate of the New York Insurance 
Department, are $322,840,900, a gain during 
1902 of $32,097,514. These assets are made 
up in large part of Government, State and 
Municipal, Railroad and miscellaneous bonds, 
a detailed schedule of which is appended to 
the statement. The total market value of 
these bonds December 31st, 1902, was $225,- 
039,205, the cost value being $218,423,051. 
Not a single bond in the entire list of about 
three hundred is in default of interest. The 
Company does not invest in stocks of any 
kind whatsoever. The policy reserve, per 
certificate of New York Insurance Depart- 
ment, and all other liabilities on policies, an- 
nuities, endowments, etc., awaiting present- 
ment for payment, amount to $272,806,781. The 
difference between these liabilities and the 
total assets is $50,034,119, a surplus greater 
by $5,925,307 than it was a year ago. The 
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cash income from premiums for 1902 was 
$65,049,945, and from all other sources $14. 
058,456, a grand total of $79,108,401, or 
$8,305,850 more than in 1901, and $32,182,810 
in excess of expenditures. The new business 
paid for in 1902 amounted to $302,798,220, an 
increase of more than $40,000,000 over the 
previous year, while the amount of insurance 
in force gained $188,258,727, the total paid-for 
insurance in force January I, 1903, amount- 
ing to the enormous sum of $1,553,628,026, 
The year 1902 thus adds another chapter to 
the record of successful administration 
of the New York Life Insurance Company. 
The whole statement is most interesting and 
will bear the greatest scrutiny. As the list of 
securities is examined in detail the greater 
the financial strength of the Company is 
seen to be. Particular attention is directed 
to the bonds of the leading Governments of 
the world, in which the New York Life makes 
large investments. These bonds are issued by 
Russia, France, Italy, Austria, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Mexico, Brazil and the Argen- 
tine Republic, to mention the names of no 
other Governments. The policy of thus in- 
vesting in securities of foreign Governments 
will, we believe, grow in popularity with each 
succeeding year. Under the direction of John 
A. McCall, President, associated with the 
Finance Committee of such well-known gen- 
tlemen as George W. Perkins, John Claflin, 
Edmund D. Randolph, Charles S. Fairchild, 
Woodbury Langdon, William R. Grace and 
George Austin Morrison, we believe the af- 
fairs of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany are sure to be well managed. 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE 
wae IN THE CITY OF NEW 


The fifty-third annual statement of the 
United States Life Insurance Company has 
just been issued. The total assets of the com- 
pany are shown to be $8,634,632, as against 
$8,478,559 a year ago. After deducting the 
legal reserve on policies and all other liabilities 
the net surplus is $595,149. During 1902 pay- 
ments of death claims, matured endowments 
and dividends amounted to $1,056,183. The 
President of the company is Dr. John P. 
Munn. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


For the ninety-third time in its. history the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company makes its 
annual exhibit of the year’s business. From 
this statement it appears that the assets which 
are now $13,443,560, have been increased dur- 
ing the year by $1,184.483, and the surpl 
which is $3,181,153, by $180,298. The capi 
is $1,250,000, and the reserve for reinsurance 
$7,812,840. The President of the company 1s 
George L. Chase, and the Secretary is P. G 
Royce, 
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Rheumatism 


a rack on which you need not suffer long. 

It depends on an acid condition of the blood, 
hich affects the muscles and joints, causes in- 
nmation and pain, and results from defective 
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$14, yestion and a torpid action of the liver, kidneys 

I, or d skin. 2 “ ‘ ® ® 

82,810 Sciatica, lumbago and stiff neck are forms of it. 

Si The medicine to take for its radical and perma- National Electric Vehicles 
Ness e Handsome, graceful, thoroughly depend- 

29, an nt cure is able. Built for reliable, everyday service 
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wt onl The standard in lamp values. Lamps that are 
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each fessed imitations, and who- 
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P ». FRENCH—GERMAN—SPANISH 


Spoken, Taught, and Mastered Through Our 


» Hl gl LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 


° Gombined with ‘ , 
rom > The Rosenthal Common Sense Method of Practical Linguistry 
hich / The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard S, Rosenthal 
dur- ‘ i No longer unnecessary memorizing or weary hours spent over verbs, declensions, elabo; 
plus, ‘ / oe rate rules, and other waste of time over antiquated methods. It requires but a few minutes: 
pita MME "icuai Prouch, Gormas or Upuniete Cotlege profesors all over this thd other coun 
ance ~ = P tries, ‘and the Press generalty, €2 bree this perfect and natura! system of teaching languages. 
y is SS Send for testimonials, booklet and letter telling all about 

y ne this 2th-century scientific marvel. A postal will do. 


G — INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, - 2IA Park Row, New York 
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HIGH CLASS INDUSTRIAL STOCK 


Strongest Possible Indorsements. 


Highest References. 


Charter Member Price of 25 cents on the dollar for 
remainder of four thousand shares. 
Call on or address at once, 


THE INTERNATIONAL §&. S. G. GO 


(International Sanitary Street Cleaner Co.) 
290 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








When Buying 


Paper 


For Correspondence and Com- 
mercial Use Look for these 
Watermarks : 

CRANES 


Usdin) 
CRANES 


LINEN RECORD “nese ALL sae 
Manufactured for 30 years by 


CRANE BROTHERS, 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND STATIONERS. 


“ JAPANESE LINEN” Tablet mailed on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents to cover postage. 











DIVIDENDS 





New York County National Bank 


w York, Dec. 29th, 1902. 


101IST DIVIDEND. 


The Directions of a & ow peze to-day declared a semi-annual 
payable Jan’y 2d, 1908, 


dividend of FIFTY PER CE (507), 
until which date the js. Codie will reeeain closed. 
FRED’K FOWLE:, Cashier. 





THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 


MORRISTOWN. 


Morristown, N. J.. ic. 27, 1902. 


The Directors of this Bank hewn this da: pha a comi-anaual 
dividend of five per cent (5) and an extra dividend of two per 
cent. (2) payable on and after January 2nd next. The transfer 
closed from the close of business December 27 to 


* J. H. VAN DOREN, Cashier. 


books will 
close of business January 2, 1 





THE AMERICAN SAVINGS BANK. 
501 Fifth Avenue, corner 42d Street. 


Interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CEN, 
(344%) per annum will be credited depositors for three and 
months ending Destuaper S. 1902. on sums from $5 to 
payable January 19, 1908. Bank open from 9 A. M. to ie M. 


y 
interest from J UARY 1 
EDWARD V. LOEW. Preies 
CLARENCE GOADBY, 
WM. IRWIN, Secretary. 


DRY DOCK SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


341 AND 343 BOWERY, NEW YORK, 


The Trustees have declared a dividend for the six month 
ending December 31, 1902, on all deposits entitled therew 
under the by-laws, at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HAl? 
PER CENT. r annum on all sums not ex 

ars; payable on and after January 19, 1% 
posits made on or before January 10 will be entitled 

to interest from January 1, 1903. 
ANDREW MILLS, President. 

CHARLES MIEHLING, Secretary. 


WM. F. PATTERSON, Assistant Secretary. 








EXCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK, 


N. E. Cor. 23d St. and 6th Ave. 


The Trustees have ordered interest crediied to de 
January ist, 1903, at the rae of THREE AND =, 
CENT. 814%), per annum vn all sums of $5 and weve’ 

Deposits made on or before January 10th will dra 


from January ist. 
WILLIAM J. ROOME, President. 
JOHN C. GRISWOLD, Secretary. 


Greenwich Savings Bank. 


S. E. COR. 6TH AVE. AND 16TH ST. 


Interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 7 
CENT. per annum will be credited depositors for the st 
months and three months os December 31, ‘Daas 
all sums from Five Dollars Three Thousand 
=— thereto’ under the BB. payable January 1% 


JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, President. 
JAMES QUINLAN, Treasurer. 
B. OGDEN CHISHOLM, Secretary. 


Deposits made on or before January 10, 1903, will dmv 
interest from January 1, 1903. 


IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


115 CHAMBERS S8T., NEW YORK CITY. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared interest 
all sums remaining on deposit during the three and sit 
months ending December 31, 1902, at the rate of FOUs 
PER CENT. per annum on amounts from $1 to $3,000, pay 
able on and after Monday, January 19, 1903. 
made on or before January 10 will draw interest fro 


January 1. 
H. B. TOTTEN, President. 
G. BYRON LATIMER," Secreta tary. 
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Manfattan Savings Institution, 


No. 644 BROADWAY 


December 24, 1902. 


103d Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared 
interest at the rateof THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. per annum on all sums (by the rules 
entitled thereto) not exceeding $3,000, remaining on 


Deposits made on or before January 1oth will 
draw interest from January rst. 
JOSEPH BIRD, President, 
FRANK G. STILES, Secretary, 
CONSTANT M. BIRD, Asst. Secretary. 


Union Dime Savings Institution. 


BROADWAY, 32d ST. & SIXTH AVENUE, 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


Interest three and one-half per cent. from $5 to 
$3,000. Credited January 1st, payable January 
15th or any time later. 

CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM G. ROSS, Secretary. 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH Co. 


December 17, 1902. 

A dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS per share 
and an extra dividend of THREE-FOURTHS OF A DOL- 
LAR per share will be paid on Thursday, January 15, 
1903, to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on Wednesday, December 31, 1902. 

The transfer books will be closed from January 1 to 
January 15, 1903, both days included. 


WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 








SMALL MONEY. 


What a Quarter Did. 


The person who uses the brain and nerves act- 
ively needs food to rebuild them and replace the 
waste, and should not rest onstimulants. Coffee ex- 
cites these organs so they cannot get the necessary 
rest and nourishment and steadily tears them down, 
then other disorders follow. 

“ T am under aconstant nervous strain as I have 

2 girls under my care,” writes a school teacher 
rom Knoxvillle, Tenn. 

“ T suffered terribly with indigestion and nervous- 
ness in its worst form, and paid out hundreds of dol- 
lars in doctors’ bills, Many of my friends advised 
me to quit coffee and use your Postum Food Coffee, 
and I tasted it once and it was something horrible. 
Some time later I met a friend who wished me to 
try acup of Postum and her manner was so convinc- 
ing that I finally tasted the Postum to piease her, 
Great was my astonishment to find it so different 
from what I had drunk before and I immediately 
asked how the difference in taste was brought about 
and discovered it was simply that the first | had was 
only boiled a minute or two, whereas 15 minutes boil- 
ing brings out the delicious flavor and food value, so 
I determined to use Postum in the future, following 
the directions carefully, and have done so ever since. 

“ My indigestion has entirely left me, my nervous- 
ness gone, and I now feel bright and well after the 
most tiresome day in the school-room. A little 25- 
cent package of Postum did me more good than the 
hundreds of dollars I paid for doctors and medi- 
— Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


Dividend No. 102 (4%) and Extra Dividend (1% 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Companv 


A semi-annual dividend of Four (4) per 
cent., and an extra dividend of One (14) 
per cent., are payable on demand at the office 
of the Company, No. 34 Pine Street. 

JOSEPH McCORD, Secretary. 


New York, January 2d, 1903. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CoO. 
Four Per Cent, Collateral Trust Bonds. 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms on 
January 1, 1903, at the office of the Treasurer in New York, 
will be paid by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall 
Street. 

WILLIAM RB. DRIVER, Treasurer. 

New York, December 17, 1902. 





THE MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY. 


No. 195 Broadway, New York. 
DIVIDEND NO. 43. “p 


The Board of Directors has declared a semi 

annual divi- 
os of TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS ($2.50) per 
Save upon the capital stock of this Company, payable at 
; office of the Treasurer on and after the 20th day of 
oy 1903, to the stockholders of record at the close 
—_ transfer books on the 2d day of January, 1903. 
: a transfer books will be closed on January 2, 1908, at 
vant P. M., and reopened on January 21, 1903, at 10 

lock A. M. A. H. OALEF’ Treasurer. 





ELECTIONS 


THE AMERICAN BXCHANGE NATION 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORE, N. 

ine cant! cecite @ Eee ot 
ace on Tuesday, Janua 1908, a 
aed 128 Broadway, a a 
1 P.M. EDWARD 
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TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF 
BASIN AL BANK OF TH 


fils 





New Y 
An election for five Directors of 


the ba: 


ho No. 680 Broad 
day, January isth, 1908. 


on 
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THE IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK. 
New York, December 19, 1902. 
The annual election for Riot el this Bank will be 
held at its banki :o corner of eee oa and Bg 
Street, Tuesday, January 18, 1903. The poll will be open 


from 12 M. to 1 P. M. 
H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 
THE IRVING FATIONAL BANK. 
XxX December 1902. 


lew York, cay ee 
The annual meeting of the shareholders of this for 
the election uf Directors, and for the transaction of such 
Panrimeainess as may come before it, will be beld at the 
eth Greenwich Street, on Janu- 
ary 1 1908, between the hours of 12 M. and 1 P.M. 
BENJ. F. WERNER, Cashier. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Street, 
New York, December 26, 1902. 
of the shareholders of this bank 
a agll for the ensuing year 


will be 
House Bf 
between the ours ee a2 a 12 M. = teas waned ny 18, 1608 
CHAS. ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier. 


THE BANK OF A 


r 80th, 1902. 

e Annual Election of Directors and tors of Election of 
this ie Bask will be held at the banking Shouse an Tas Tuesda 
e my ant lis will be opened at 1 o’clock P. oN,, ar 











Dominick & Dominick, 


Members of the 
New York S ock Exchange, 


BONDS 


R. L. DAY & CO, 


BANKERS 


3 Nassau Street, 40 Water Street, 
NEW YORE, BOSTON. 


Commission Orders Executed in Both 
Markets. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


100 Broadway 








P.M. 
The transfer books will be closed om Jan 
4th. M BENET, Cashier 





THE PLAZA RAN 


AN ec. 31, 1902. 
The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders for tes the election of 


of such other b 
P, ngie in the Banking 
8th, 1908. Polls open 
E. M. CLARKE, Cashier. 


FINANCIAL 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Direetors of this bank and tie transact 

as may come before the reiey Senaary will 
758 Fifth Avenue baad 

from 12M. to 1 o’clock P. M 








Public 
Securities 


19 MILK STREET BOSTON 
DENVER AND SAN PRANCISCO. 





Albert H. Vernam & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS. 
8 NEW STREET, NEW YORK. 


Investment Securities. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK SsTOCK EXCHANGE. 


31 YEARS QUE CUSTOMERS 


HAVE TESTED 
lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 
RARE RENN LRN MS EPIRA IEE NE TORE, SIE 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mai! to any address. 
ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


jancock Bidg., Kosten. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
—— Home Office established 1871. lowa Falls, lowa. 











MINNEAPOLIS REAL ESTATE. 


WENTY-TWO YEARS’ EXPERIENGE with the 
highest success in loaning money on and handling Lets 
He Ls ay for non-residents. If you are not entire 
. ement of your roperty, —— TAL 
rece! = pone aria cums or over to loan on selec 
e 1 Estate at 50 Per Cent. Actual 
Cash the invester Per Cent. 
erences furnished or write the INDEPEXD 
ENT for ours 


THOMPSON BROTHERS, 
101 South Fourth St., - Minneapolis, Minn. 





GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY, 


170 Broadway, 


New York. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $2,000,000. 


BIRD 8S. COLER, President, 
GEO. W. FAIRCHILD, Vice-President, 


R. ROSS APPLETON, Vice-President, 
HERBERT H. SWASEY, Secretary, 


ERNEST C. BROWN, Vice-President, 
LATHROP C. HAYNES, Ass’t Secretary. 


—— TRUSTEES —— 


Frank E. Anderson, 
R. Ross Appleton, 
Wine a B. Ashley, 
H. Baker, 
William F. Balkam, 
William A. Barber, 
Carroll P. Bassett, 


Charles M. Dally, 
George W. Fairchild, 
Edward H. Fallows, 


Joseph N. Francolini, 
E. Green, * 
Herbert Myrick, 
Ludwig Nissen. 
Nathan Seeley, 
Samuel R. Smith, 
Herbert H. Swasey 


Leonard H. Hole, 
Edwin 8. Hoole 
David Bennett 

R. W. Jones, Jr., 
Edgar J Levey, 


Special Rates of Interest Allowed on Certificates of Deposit. 
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$5,000,000 
Michigan Central Railroad Co. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 3%% GOLD BONDS 
DUE MAY I, 1952 








Interest Payable May and November 
PRICE 103% AND ACCRUED INTEREST 


Payable and Deliverable on or Before February Ist, 1903 


Legal Investment for Savings Banks, Trustees and Executors of Estates. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS 


NEW YORK: 29 Nassau St. BOSTON: 10 Post Office Square 


Windsor Crust Company 


Fifth Avenue and Forty-seventh Street, New York City. 


Report of condition made to the Banking Department of the State of New York 
DECEIFIBER 3ist, 1902. 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
New York City Bonds $1,082,137.50 
Other Stocks and Bonds.....-... . 829,925.00 
Demand Loans 
Accrued Interest Receivable 
Cash on hand and in bank 




















$2,787,488.48 
COMMENCED BUSINESS DECEMBER 29th, 1902. 


CHARLES H. VAN Brunt, President. RoBERT H. McCurpy, Vice-President. 
Joun ALVIN YouNG, Vice-President. JAMEs A. BURDEN, JR., Vice-President. 
ForD HUNTINGTON, TREASURER. A. GORDON NORRIE, Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
OGDEN MILLs. CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, JAMES TIMPSON. 
WILLIAM B, LEEDS. ANDREW FREEDMAN. GEORGE W. YOUNG. 


DIRECTORS, 
August Belmont, Morton F. Plant, 
Jas. A. Rurden, Jr. . Leeds, Chas bg ud Pack, 
Andrew Freedman Robert H. ’ 
ee 1 dee, 


oo W. Goe et, 
John M. Hall, 
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Long Island Loan and 
Trust Co. 


Temple Bar, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Statement to Banking Department, December 31, 1902. 


RESOURCES 
Bonds and ‘Stocks 
Bonds and Mortgages 
Real Estate 
Loans, Demand and Time 
Cash in Banks and Office 
Interest Accrued 


$1,671,910,00 
827,275.00 
160,000.00 
6,245,216.50 
559,832.27 
93,123.75 
$9,557:357-52 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
417,342.70 
25,000 00 
7:050,447.47 
27,183.25 


Dividend (Jan. 2) 
Due Depositors 
Certified Checks 
Interest Accrued 24,508.05 
Taxes Accrued not Due 12,876.05 
aah i ds marge 2 > PE Senge $9,557,357-52 
OFFICERS 
EDWARD MERRITT President. 
CLINTON L. ROSSITER ..First V.-President. 
DAVID G. LEGGET Second V.-President. 
FREDERICK T. ALDRIDGE Secretary. 
WILLARD P. SCHENCK Ass’t Secretary. 


A POLICY is rsx 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 
Is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 
an affords immediate and absolute protection to the family and 
estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against the hour of 
greatest trial. 

The Washington pays Endowments and death claims prompt- 


and loans money to its policy-holders, 
eT Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guaran 





? a nye want a policy _* which you will psy, about half the 


le policy, buy Washington's 


Feterchangeable-Term Policy: 
W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. 8S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 
FIRE INSURANCE 1902 


NATIONAL, or HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist. 1902. 


Hn 








ETHEL CONSOLIDATE h 
MINES 


A PRODUCING PROPERT], 


—800 Acres—Claims extend ove 
40 Claims. miles on Mother Lode Veins. 
—Entire property is covered with ¢ 
Timber. growth of magnificent timber worth ful 
$1,000,000. This will be marketed. 


—From creek on propert 
Water Power. ficient power can be de f 
to run 5,000 ton plant. 

—The deep level tu 
Dee Tunnel. being d ren 4 | oa 
vein, all in ore, will open up the largest body of st 
ground in the world. ill equal the great Comstock tu 
which made so many millionaires. 

—Over 3,000 feet of tunnels 
Developmen t. upraises have blocked out 
000 tons of ore worth $675,000. Deep level ——- will o 
up in first 2,500 feet 700,000 tons worth $6,300 


—Is now running ops capac 
80-ton Mill. producing concentrates wo 
$160.00 per ton. 

—The mine is thoroughly eq 

every respect for the ae 
Equipment. Toe sot 
It includes 3 drill air compressors, electric lighting 
tramways, ore bunkers, saw mill and all necessary b' Fined 


500-ton Mill Hose btn on 
ment of the mill to 500 tons ana’ ‘or a smelter. 
Engineer in Chargee tic unierns 
personal supervision the work is prosecuted, has had 


years practical experience. Was engineer in charge 
great Comstock Lode. 


—The Trustees are Manufacturers 
Trustees. Bankers who invested their own mo 
in the Lye mer 6 yaa £. it to be a better investment tha 
a Manufacturing En 


pe from current earnings wil 
Dividends. *~: begin in April next at the rate of i 
on * and value of stock. Will be largely increased when mill 
enlarged and smelter is built. 


—A small block of Cunt 
Treasury StocKe itive Pretorred Treany 
stock will be sold for the pu of amen Se to 
tons, drive four mile tunnel, build smelter, e 
cents = share, par value $1. 00. At this price it bate 
30% on vestment. 


—Illustrated book ail 
Experts’ Reports. traps will be sextt 
any one interested. Three celebrated experts unite intl 
opinion that the Ethel Consolidated will be one of the larges) 
mines in the world. Address, 


GEO. B. McMANAMON, 
1411-28 Williamson Bldg., - CLEVELAND, Obl 
SECURITY. CONVENIENCE. PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


J OF THE 
NATIONAL, PARK BANK, 
214 BROADWAY, 


Offer exceptional facilities for the safe-keepitt 
of securities. Boxes of all sizes and prices. 














Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenienes 
8. ENTRANCK ONLY THROUGH BANE: 





Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1901 


JAMES NICHOLS, President, 
B. K. STILLMAN, Secretary, 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 


« 





sore €ve9 Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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\Tilithe MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 





ERT] Assets over $7,000,000. 

he! tures and First Mortgage 28th YEAR 
i. ¢ upon Real Estate. «ee : 
worth ii ,WESTERN LANDS 
operty and Defaulted Mertgages 
> develop Bought fer Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, - 181 State Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


unnel 
28 on 


of INSURANCE 


TATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


.G. BULLOCK, President. 


—_— ee wee. 
cocecoces --$19,553,609.71 
17,532,054.49 


DRPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..62,021,555.22 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
ed by the Massachusetts Non- Forfeiture law. 


NEWYORKOFFICE - 220 Broadway. 
.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


low cost, large. indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
uch as is issued by the 
Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 


BE. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 BROADWAY, - - = NEW YORK. 


MERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 
PHILADELPHIA. 














TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 192..$2,360,886.83 
THOMAS ‘H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan.1,1902, $32,721,633.25 
Liabilities - - 29,251,142.04 


$3,470,491.21 





All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all poticies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured {s entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company's Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Terner, Asst. Sec’y 





1860 —— 


UNITED STATES LFE INSURANCE Cl 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - President. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS, . . . Pres. Chem, Nat. Bank 


JAMES R. PLUM, . ; agent 
CLARENCE H, KELSEY, . ee Oo 


Active and successtul Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing annual 
income commensurate with their success, are invited to com- 
municate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 8d Vice-President, 
at the Company's Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets,over - = = $8,000,000 
Insurance in Force, over $40,000,000 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 


- Vice-President 
_ Second VIG? gecretary 


” Asst. 





THE INDEPENDENT 
FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAMTA 


NEW YORK LIFE Ip 


JOHN A. McCAIMRE! 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY, . 
JANVARY 











ASSETS 
(COMPANY DOES NOT INVEST IN OR LOAN UPON STOCKS OF ANY KIND) 


United States, State, City, County and other Bonds (cost value, $218,423,051), market 
value December 31, 1902 

Bonds and Mortgages (505 first liens) 

Deposits in Trust Companies and Banks, at interest ; 

Loans to Policy-holders on their Policies as security (legal value thereof, $35,000,000) ... 

Real Estate (26 pieces, including 12 office buildings, valued at $10,990,000) 

Loans on Bonds (market value, $5,949,420) . tees eeeee 

Quarterly and Semi-Annual Premiums not yet due, reserve charged in Liabilities 

Premium Notes on Policies in force (Le al Reserve to secure same, $4,300,000)... .. Sees 

Premiums in transit, reserve charged in Liabilities 

Interest and Rents accrued 


TOTAL ASSETS (per Certificate of New York Ins. Dept.)..........+++++-++0 00 $322,840, 


INCOME, 1902 


New Premiums (Annuities, $1,712,429), 
NN NII. 35. 0:5 a'n'a ss weunaanieinis Cebemene ae gh. GU Gui sGME SD foe wetie bei etnsincved 
Eaterest, etc., (Trust Fund, $463,838.) 2... .nin ccsccccccce coccccccccccteccccccncsccocscctcs 14,059 


TOTAL INCOME ... ..ccccccccccccccceccccccccceuscscvecessocccsese ine teapned $79,108; 


DISBURSEMENTS, 1902. 

Death Claims paid..... $15,932,507 
Endowments paid 4,045 102 
Annuities, Dividends, Surrender Values, etc 10,618,229 

TOTAL PAID POLICY-HOLDERS 
Commissions, Brokerages, and all other payments to Agents 
Home Office and Branch Office Salaries and Physicians’ Fees 
Taxes, advertising and all other expenses 

TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS $46,92 


INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
NUMBER. 


Paid-for Insurances in Force, December 31, 1901 599,818 $1,365; mM 
New Paid-For Insurances, 1902 155,440 3021 P 
Old Insurances revived, etc 1,444 2,897 

















756,702 $1,671,004 
52,135 117,49 


704,567 $1 155390 
104,749 $188,259 














OFFICERS 
JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


HENRY TUCK, - - = = = Vice-President. RUFUS W. WEEKS, - - - * #* 
GEORGE W. PERKINS. - - + 2d Vice-President. J.J. HEARNS, - } supts. of J 
D.P. KINGSLEY, - - - - 3d Vice-President- EDW. R. PERKINS, : 
THOS. A.BUCKNER, - - - 4th Vice-President. 8S. 0. VANDERPOEL, M. D., 

CHAS.C. WHITNEY, - - - - °- Secretary. JOHN C. WHITNEY, 

EDMUND D.RANDOLPH, - - - ~- ‘Treasurer. JOHN C.McCALL, - 

HUGH 8. THOMPSON, - - -  - Comptroller, THEO, M._BANTA, 





THE INDEPENDENT 
NU ATEMENT OF THE 


IBVRANCE COMPANY 


RESIDENT 
- - + NEW YORK CITY 
Ist, 1903 











LIABILITIES. 


licy Reserve per Certificate of New York Insurance Department, (see below), December 
Zl, 1902.++++.. ee $268,344,420 
other Liabilities: Policy Claims, Annuities, Endowments, &c., awaiting present- 
ment for payment. ... 4,462,361 
ditional Reserve on Policies which the Comp _ values on a 3 per cent. 
or a 344 per cent. basis, over the 4 per cent. valuation by the Insurance 
Department . ...... $5,397,325 
erve to provide Dividends. a to Policy-holders during 1903, and 
in subsequent acta per policy contracts :— 
To holders of 20-Year Period Policies and longer 2398775320 
To holders of 15-Year Period Policies 5270,742 
To holders of 10-Year Period Policies 588,663 
To holders of 5-Year Period Policies 87,401 
To holders of Annual Dividend Policies. . jaan 
serves to provide for all other contingencies 10,511,715 


59,034,119 
TOTAL LIABILITIES (per Certificate of New York Insurance Department)... .$322,840,900 








Certificate of Superintendent of State of New York Insurance Department. 
ALBANY, January 3, 1903. 


I, FRANCIS HENDRICKS, be City of New of Insurance of the State of New York, do pon certify that the NEW YORK LIFE 
pURAN fe et HA of the +f of New York, in the State of New York, a mutual life insurance company having no Capital 
oat ont horized to transact business of Life Insurance in this State. 

PORTH R CERTIFY that, in pb with the proviesons of ~ - cighty-toue of the insurance law of the State of New Yorks 
ve caused the Pa J obligations of the said Conny y, Rie’ per cent. Policies paid for on the 3ist — of December, 1902, to be valued on the 
owing basis: Policies known as the Com pany's three r cent. Policies, el ali Policies issued since December 31, 1900, being valued 
per the American Experience Table of Mortality with three ver cent. interest, and all other Poiicies being valued as per the Combined 
perience Table of Mortality with four per cent. interest; and I hereby certify the result to be as foliows: 


Reserve Value of Policies ‘ ooccee 
Reserve Value of Additions . $25¢ Hanes 
311.00 
Di ent nceassciniiiedionins pocadescesesonesopestos -o* ¢ coscctedhpkabeleaionbinndtacsia ++ 826 
Less Net Reserve Value of Policies re-insured.......... sevesssoceescesesecsese geteebecsetaseande esenes ees 8 5999 $34: 
TOTAL NET RESERVE VALUES..........c0-sceeeeseceeee debeehinintcin egal apace snupieniasnieialecen $268.344,420.00 


I FURTHER CERTIFY, from the sworn wapeet of the Company on hire in this Seeeens that os Ad- 
ited Assets arc $322,8%40,900.03 


Ease 


that used a 
rve to provide dividends able to 0 policy BL Gk O78 88 
rves to provide for all other contingenc 10,511,711 
Total Additional Reserves....... piabdcascatnman selenide ‘vesdbbecdendebhobdndes ‘+ ceiinele bees 50,034, 118.86 
i icciesiiss ecvtnncemeerectincastvemnaa epcnicepensnscababcsscenansestedadialagiics sahinabaie $322,840,900.03 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto subseribed my official seal to be affixed at the City of Albany, the 
and year first above written, DICKS, Superintendent of Insurance, 






































TRUSTEES. 


at A. BLAIR, Bankers. GEO. AUSTIN MORRISON, - President Cotton Seed Oil Co. 
HN AS A, BUCKNE ER, 4th Vice-. " HENRY C. MORTIMER, - Mortimer & Wisner, Brokers. 
CLAFLIN,  - H. B. 0. ALEXANDER E. ORR, President Rapid Transit Commission. 
i 8 AUGUSTUS G. PAINE, - President New York & Penna. Co. 
. ¥., 0. & W. GEORGE W. PERKINS, 2d Vice-President. 
Wm. R. Grace & Go . Merchants. . B. PLUNKETT, - Treas. ‘Berkshire Cotton Mfg. Co. 

, Attorney and Counsellor at Law Ep . RANDOLPH, - Treasurer 


. uro’ Manager. 4 M, - - = Capitalist, 
” IN P. KINGSLEY, - Bd Vice. President. - Attorney and pitaliet, Chicago. 
, DBURY LARGDOR, Joy, Langdon 3 Co., . Dry, woods. M. . President Ni Bank, 
pear J. LOWRY Banker. OSGAR S. STRAUS : . Straus & 

N A. McCALL, - - - . ° HENRY TUCK, - - - Vice-President 
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BERE Is HBVIDENCE 


The best in the world that the stock offered for sale by the now celebrated 
panahetn tread GOLD AND SILVER MINING 


is based on a first-class, — mining 
sition. During the month of December we so d 
J. P. McCREEDY, a department manager of THE SII 
ARD OIL COMPANY, of Chicago, 5 es in‘our C 

any, he vies 9 heard that the Compete had 

nown, responsible business men connected with 
who had entire charge of its affairs. After purch 
this stock, he made a business trip to Cali aed a 
on his way back, unbeknown to us, he sto 
personally inspected our properties at <— ‘ 
After thoroughly investigating them, immediately 
on his return to Chicago he wrote us as follows: 
PLEASE ADORESS REPLY TO 


This ought to be Wick DEPARTMENT, 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF N. Y. 


34 CLARK STREET, 


CONCLUSIVE «<< Recife 
EVIDENCE National Gold and Siiver Mining co., 


70 La Salle St., Chicago. 








‘Gent lemen:- 


that our proposition I subsaribed for 5,000 shares of 
is right, as this keen ‘your stock. Since then I have been upon your , 
business man Would  ‘broverties at stein's Pass, New Mexico, and as a 


not invest his money 7°22 of wy perponai investigation you may 
me 2 he had. aot Or 8 ee © ae eee 


(every respect a8 represented in your prospectus.._ 
Yours very truly, 


found that it was ful- 
ly as good or even 


better than represent- Fata ley 


ed in our Prospectus, 


ed SaTURDAY, JANUARY 19, 1903, 
wes close the sale of this present allotment of at 15 CENTS PER DOL SHAR 
that date will be the last you can secure any stock at t yh vy + tt seal advanced 83% per cent. at that eS . 
YOU SHOULD NOT DELAY A MINUTE 
in securing sume of this stock if you want to get an investment that is bound to pay youa LARGE INCOME FOR 
The value of this mine is not prospective, but goreain. AB of the respecting bee as been done. The ore has been fou 
thoroughly tested, and is rich in gold and silver. Weactually have $200,00 @ of this rich gold and silver ore all mi 
one a nthe dump ready pre the concentrating mill, which wit soon be completed, and over $2,000,000.00 opened up 
y for ho 
his Company is Managed by Men of Reces ized Ability and known inte who have made splendid 
merc euctess men whose previous commercial accomp! ahmente guaraucee the stability eles of this unde plendid a 
The Following Table Shows You What You President, MARK R. SHERMAN, formerty Vice 
Can Get For Your Money. ident and Director of the Western State Bank 
1 wa buy 10,000 Shares, par.. cee 
ol I buy 5000 Sh yee... Hd Chicago. 
Secretary, SAMUEL W WINN, formerly Bank 
res, Dar ier and Manager of the Securities Department. 
es, | 
fis te no convenient to pe pay for the stock 4 beta pee EDWIN agg a 
ons we reserve any reasonable amoun upon years of experience, 0 is now on the «c 
t of 3 t. with : 
in days and 50 per cent. In 60 days, ee overseeing the construction of our plant. 
WRITE US TO RESERVE YOU A BLOCK OF THESE SHARES. 


For this allotment will go PS ickly. Many are ners shares reserved while getting money ready. Why not you? OurP 
as tells = eer mt pdt EE and the most straightforward story of a mining opportunity ever offered. rite for it t 
ease on 


THE NATIONAL COLD & SILVER MINING CO., Suite G, 70 La Salle Street, Chicago, ! 














